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JANUARY, 1878. 


ty is December. The year is old, and hastens to its 
close. The days have become shorter and shorter, 
till at last the sun has reached its Winter solstice. The 
sky is cold and gray, and the snow is beginning to fall, 
no longer in the fitful spurts of the past few weeks, but 
in copious and continuous deluges. The storm-king 
seems to be giving a series of real snow-storms, just as 
fashionable people are giving their grand entertainments. 
Preparations may have been going forward for many days, 
and the clouds been invited from Kamschatka and Nova 
Zembla, and even from the North Pole, but these all un- 
derstand the manners and the mysteries of snowing a la 
mode, which perhaps, is their method of waltzing. But 
for rhythmical grace of movements, the snow-storm 
quite bears off the palm. Never was there anything more 
exquisitely beautiful than the sweeping and swirling 
lines in which those troops of dancers throw themselves, 
with all the abandonment of conscious safety, upon the 
waves of air. 

The fall of the snow isa perpetual miracle of loveli- 
ness. Every flake is a blossom born of the frost, and is 
doomed to perish at the return of the sun, which comes 
to give new life to all else. A snow-drift is a creation 
beyond the reach of human skill to imitate, heaped and 
molded as it is about the humblest dwelling, or stretched 


across the wildest landscape, with a lavish prodigality 
Vou. IIl.—1 
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of ornamentation,—arches and architraves, 
friezes and buttresses, built by the winds into 
enchanted castles. ‘‘A good old-fashioned 
snow-storm,” people say with a relish. Ev- 
ery body enjoys the snow-storm, however 
severe the wind or heavy the volume of snow. 
-It seems to bring all into a sympathy of 
interests for a little while; and who would 
miss the Christmas snow to cover the dark 
earth with its white vesture like a visible 
sign of the purity promised in the coming 
of the Babe of Bethlehem? Milton has 


embodied this thought in one of the stanzas 
of his inimitable “(Hymn to the Nativity :” 


“ Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 
To hide Iter guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to show, 
Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities.” 


In country places there is a general pleas- 
ant stir after a night of tempest, as of peo- 
ple looking out 
upon a new 
world. The 
breaking of the 
roads by the 
first turn-out ; 
the making of 
foot-paths by 
the jubilant 
boys and girls, *“S 
the transform- “~ 
ations wrought — 
during the ~ 
night, in the 
forms of out" 
door objects, and the wind and mysterious 
privacy of the storm,” all conspire to lend 
a witching charm to the occasion. And then 
comes the quiet of the long Winter evenings, 
with their uninterrupted readings, their 
homely tasks; their circles drawing closer 
about the hearth, and so closer to each other ; 
the watching for the postman,—perhaps some 
kind neighbor, who had made his way through 
the snow, with his welcome burden. And 
then how strange the sudden closing in of 
the darkness amid the thickly falling snow- 
flakes, forming a fleecy barrier on every side. 








All these things we come to enjoy by virtue 
of our Saxon blood, which revels in the pres- 
ence of Winter, and delights in conquests, 
even if only over the elements; compared 
with these the dolce far niente of sunnier climes 
soon pall upon the taste. We better enjoy 
our grapes and figs, and best of all, our 
nuts and apples, by our roystering hick- 
ory fires than we could do in the light of 
Italian sunsets, with the scent of vines and 
the gentle wooings of the South wind. 

And now is the season of triumph for the 
thrifty housewife as she brings out. her 
stores of jellies and marmalades and cordials. 
The preparations for the Christmas feast call 
out her profoundest culinary lore, and with 
these are mingled no small share of pleasant- 
ries. The huge plum-cake is not made with- 
out the help of many hands, and all due 
ceremonies must be observed in its prepara- 
tion. Nota few symbols of ancient ideas and 
customs are embodied in this, and in almost 
alt our traditional Christmas observances, 


sometimes, indeed, antedating the events 
they are now used to commemorate. 
Among the most widely observed, and also 
the most interesting, is the custom of wreath- 
ing houses and churches with evergreens. 
This practice originated with the Greeks, 
and was copied from them by the Romans, 
being used during the feast of Bacchus. This, 
with many other pagan customs, has been 
adopted and modified for nominal Christian 
uses by the Roman Catholic Church, and it — 
was also rejected and condemned by the 
most thorough of the Reformers, as a relic 















of heathenism. The Druids, also, wreathed 
their houses with greens on New- Years’ day, 
which was also their principal religious fes- 
tival for the year,—and prob- 
ably it is from that source, 
more than any other, that the 
custom has come down toour 
times. The mistletoe was with 
them a mystical plant, and 
was supposed to possess the 
most wonderful properties, 
both natural and supernatu- 
ral; and this may have led to 
its use beyond all others in 
the formation of Christmas 
wreaths. Thus, by learning 
the history of these things, we 
come to understand their sig- 
nificance, and to appreciate 
their beauty. These garlands 
were also sometimes composed 
of ivy,—the symbol of truth 
and love; and of rosemary, for 
remembrance,—and of yew 
and cypress, as mementos of 
the great sorrow, and of the 
bay and laurel as prophetic 
of the great triumph. Our modern Chris- 
tianity is less scrupulous than it was 
among our Puritan ancestors, and we are 
departing from their traditions; and espe- 
cially is it the fashion of our times to lay 
the beauties of nature about the forms of 
religion, and therefore, at Christmas Tide, 
we delight to lay our garlands upon God’s 
altars. 

The ancient picturesque custom which 
formerly prevailed in England of singing 
carols in the early dawn or at midnight by 
parties (“waits,” they were anciently termed) 
never became a usage among us, but it is 
still continued there in some of the rural 
districts. The singers pass from door to 
door with the greeting of their songs, some 
of which have been handed down to us from 
the earliest centuries. The words are often 
quaint and rude enough, but they have a 
certain wild melody of rhythm, which heard 
in the stillness of the night, and associated 
in the mind with the joyous solemnity of 
the occasion, becomes charming. Irving 
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confessed to this fascination when he heard 
them first under the powerful spell of an 
English Christmas eve. 





CHRISTMAS WAITS. 


This custom has_ been finely described by 
Thomas Hood : 


“Underneath my window 
Where the snow lies white, 
I can hear sweet voices 
Singing in the night: 
As the night wind varies, 
So they rise and fall, 
In this quaint old carol 
Joining one and all. 
‘In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!’ 


Ah! that quaint old carol, 
Well its words I know, 
First sung in the village 
Long, long years ago! 
In the growing daylight, 
Many a time and oft, 
Have the dark woods rendered 
Back its burden soft :— 
‘In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!’ 


Asa child, how often, 
Till the midnight dim, 
Have I waked and waited 
For that Christmas hymn— 
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Heard the footsteps coming, 
Heard them stop beneath— 
For the burst of music 
Watched with bated breath :— 
‘In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!’ 
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Simple words of wisdom, 
* Christ the Lord is born!’ 
Up, then, and be doing 
On the Christmas morn! 
Up, and raise the fallen ! 
Up, and aid the poor! 
Keep for all your fellows 
Open heart and door! 
‘In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!’ 


Up! if one have wronged thee, 
Be the wrong forgiven! 
Up, if any love thee, 
Render thanks to heaven !— 
So my heart interprets 
This old melody, 
That beneath my window 

Voices sing to me ;— 

‘In the East a gray light 
Prophesies the morn ; 

Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!’ ” 

The Christmas eve, like all earthly things 
that have a flavor of anticipation in them, 
is even more delightfully happy than the 
day itself. 

It is full of charming mysteries, and as 
charming superstitions which the strictest 
Puritan severity has not succeeded in ban- 
ishing wholly from American soil, though 

they linger among us only as the aroma 
of a faded flower, or the music of a re- 
membered song. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the world is the 
Christmas more beautifully observed 
than in our own country, more espe- 
cially in New York, where the old Dutch 
usages, among the most attractive, have 
been cordially received and adopted, 
even more, perhaps, than in England, 
where they have retained a more dis- 
tinctly national character, and where 
the Christmas-tree is said to have been 
introduced by Queen Victoria for her 
own children, being, until then, en- 
tirely unknown. The German legends 
of St. Nicholas are full of tender poetry 

and deep religious feeling. He 

is always the representative of 

the Christ-child. His gifts are 

the gifts of heaven, and 

> received with reverence. 

) Vy In Northern Germanythe 

P\> same character is called 
the Knecht Rupert, and is 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS. 


personated by some individual to whom all 
presents are sent by the parents, and by 
whom they are distributed to the children 
with praises or admonition. The good St. 
Nick has often been confounded with “ Old 
Father Christmas;” but the latter is wholly 
English. He took the lead in the proces- 
sion of maskers, bearing the wassail bowl. 
Still another conspicuous person in these 
festivals was the ‘“ Lord of Misrule,” who 
acted as master of ceremonies, and whose 
conduct sometimes vindicated his title to 
the name somewhat too aptly. He, too, is 
an English character, though Strutt, in his 
“Sports and Pastimes,” insists that he won 
his first honors upon the continent, and that 
he is identical with the Abbot of Misrule or 





the Abbot of Unreason, whose portrait is 
admirably drawn by Sir Walter Scott; but 
none of these have the attraction of the dear 
old Dutch “ Santa Claus,” the patron saint of 
children. We owe a lasting debt of grati- 
tude to the good Meyerbeers who brought 
him to us across the sea. 

The spirited little poem, written by a 
New Yorker (Clement C. Moore), 

‘ “°T was the night before Christmas,” 
is imbued with the very spirit of Christmas 
tide, and gives a picture which has the 
charm of a fairy tale and the vividness of 
reality. 

Says an old writer, ‘“‘ The heart of Christ- 
mas merry-muking is the fire that must be 
a great, glowing, gleaming center of attrac- 
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SAINT NICHOLAS, 


tion; the one thing that all share in and 
enjoy.” 
blazing, crackling wood-fire are gone, and so 
has also gone the old practice of the “ yule- 
log,” one of the greatest attractions of the 
Christmas revels, when 
“ Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the yule-log’s roaring tide ; 
and we must content ourselves with the 
ruddy glow and the opalescent flames of coal. 
The feast keeps many of its ancient fea- 


most lost. 
bol of all meats, spicery and fruits—the 
representative of the good things of earth, 
and also the gifts of the wise men of the 
East. It was baked in a long, narrow cra- 
dle-shaped crust to represent the manger. 

A Christmas bill of fare, of the olden 
times, was a formidable affair. 


It gives one 
an idea of lavish hospitality, and also Saxon 


But the days of the glory of the | 


| pon. 
tures, though their symbolism has been al- | 


The mince-pie was once the sym- | 





appetite: ‘They serve up salmon, venison, 
and wild boars by hundreds and by dozens 
and by scores; hogsheads of honey, helder- 
kins of mustard, mutton and fatted beeves 


| and bacon swine; herons and bitterns, pea- 
| cocks, swan, and bustard; teal, mallard, 


pigeons, widgeons, and, in fine, plum-pud- 
dings, pancakes, apple-pies and custard ; and 
therewithal they drank good gascon wine.” 

To this another list adds “ goose and ca- 
” The boar’s head was the most impor- 
tant dish of all, placed at the head of the 
board with elaborate ceremonial, ushered 
in by ladies, and accompanied by music. 
Why it was considered particularly appro- 
priate to the festival does not appear, but 
doubtless the ingenious symbolism of an- 
cient times could assign a reason. The di- 
rections for serving were elaborate, and the 
songs which were sung at its entry were very 
curious. 
















Here are the directions: 


“If you would serve up the brawner’s head, 

Sweet rosemary around it spread, 

His foaming tusks let some large pippins 
grace, 

Or midst these thundering spears an orange 
place.” 


The song that follows is very old: 


“The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
1 pray you, masters, merry be, 

Qui estis in convivio. 

Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the rarest dish in all the land, 
Which, thus bedecked with a garland, 

Servite cum cantico. 

Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino.” 

Following the feast came innu- 
merable games, among which the 
snapdragon claimed a prominent 
place. In the revels, some one f 
personating the dragon, carried a I 
flaming bowl of spirits, into which 
roasted apples were plunged, and 
from which they had to be drawn 
through the flame with the fingers. 
A failure involved various pains 
and penalties, and caused great 
sport. 

American custom does not. re- 
tain all the ancient viands, but 
we have others not less dainty. 
An English plum-pudding is indis- 
pensable, and the table groans be- 
neath the weight of good cheer. 

Some practices we have lost, more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance, but 
one, the most appropriate of all, we shall 
not willingly let die,—the exchange of lov- 
ing gifts. Giving is the soul of living, and 
every Christmas-gift should be a holy thing, 
sweet with the fragrance of the time, all 
fresh from the garden of spices. The hal- 
lowed memory of 

“The gift all other gifts excelling,” 
brings men to one common place; “ the rich 
and the poor meet together, and the Lord is 
the maker of them all.” The gold, frankin- 


cense, and myrrh of eastern kings are poor 
and mean beside love, and that is the one 
gift we should ever offer upon the Christmas 
morn, be it expressed in the homeliest or 
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the costliest guise. Love revels in cost, it 
spurns to offer what has been purchased at 
no price of thought or care or sacrifice, but 
if it be so purchased, its pebble is as pre- 
cious as its diamond. Yes, bad as the world 
is, and it is not wholly saintly, all the 
good there -is in it seems to show itself. 
The music of the first carol,—Peace on earth 
and good will to men,—lingers in the air 
and finds an echo in all hearts. 
** So hallowed and so gracious is the time,”’ 

that even superstition grows beautiful be- 
neath its influence, and we half accept the 
legend that the cattle kneel in their stalls, 
the bees sing their midnight mass, that bells 
ring in the bowels of the earth, and that the 
“bird of dawning singeth all night long.” 
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THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


It was a tender appreciation of the spirit 
of the hour that instituted in old and aristo- 
cratjc England the acknowledgment of the 
true human brotherhood, and broke down, 


for the time at least, those rigid distinctions 
of caste. 


“ The huge hall table’s oaken face, 
Scrubbed till it shone, the time to grace, 
Bore then upon its oaken board 
No mark to part the squire and lord.” 


Nor was the custom confined to the island 
kingdom, but has generally prevailed through 
Northern Europe; and as Christian civiliza- 
tion advances this principle comes to be more 
and more acknowledged. Wealth stoops, not 
to give, but to share with poverty, for it is 
“Not what we give but what we share— 
The gift without the giver ’s bare ;” 
and loving hands spread a feast for the orphan, 
and are extended in kindly clasp to the widow, 
unlock prison doors, and permit the light of 
love to stream across the darkness of hearts 
burdened with guilt. Ah, well may men 





forget all earthly barriers that divide them 
from their fellows, and learn amid the flush 
of adoring gratitude to remember their 
fellowship with them that share the lowly 
lot of the babe of Bethlehem. 

And now to end our rambling and quite 
too long talk about the Christmas-tide, we 
will invite the reader to join us in one of 
the best and perhaps best-known of the 
Christmas carols that has come down to us 
in medieval Latin; 


* Adeste, fideles, 
Leti triumphantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem ; 
Natum videte 
Regem angelorum. 
Venite adoremus, venite adoremus, 
Venite adoremus dominum. 


“ Hither ye faithful, haste with songs of triumph; 
To Bethlehem haste, the Lord of life to meet. 
To you this day is born a Prince and Savior; 
Oh come and Jet us worship, 
Oh come and let us worship, 
Oh come and let us worship, 
At his feet.” 





THE CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Ghe Christmas Bells. 


I. 


ARK! the bells of Christmas ringing! 
All abroad their echoes flinging! 

Wider still and wider winging 

On the waste of Wint’ry air— 
On their solemn, swift vibrations, 
Rapture, rapture through the nations! 
Rapture, till their glad pulsations 

Million blissful bosoms share! 


. TI. 

Every bell to every hammer 
Answers with a joyous clamor— 
Answers, till from out the glamour 

Of the ages far and dim, 
Till from Bethlehem’s stable lowly, 
Fair as moonrise, opening slowly, 
Streams of radiance pure and holy 


Down the brightening centuries swim. 


Ill. 
Then the bells ring fine ‘and tender; 
And from out that far-off splendor, 
Veiled in light no dreams could lend her, 
Lo, the virgin mother mild, 
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Pale from guiltless pain unspoken, 
Calm in faith’s deep trust unbroken, 
Bright with heaven’s unconscious token, 


Bends above her wondrous child! 


nV 
Still the bells ring, softly, sweetly, 
Mingling all their chimes so meetly, 
Trancing all my soul completely, 
Till the rosy clouds divide ; 
And o’er Bethlehem’s mountains hoary 


Bursts a strange celestial glory, 


Swells a sweet, seraphic story, 


Trembling o’er the pastures wide! 


¥. 

Glory! glory! God, descending, 
Weds with man in bliss unending! 
Hark! the’ ecstatic choirs attending 

Smite their lyres with tempest sound! 
Shout! Old Discord’s reign is riven! 
Peace on earth! good-will is given! 
Shout the joy through highest heaven ! 


Make the crystal spheres resound! 
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Earth’s sad wails of woe and wrangling,— 
Like wild bells in night-storms jangling, 
Now their jarring tones untangling 

In some deep, harmonious rhyme,— 
Touched by Love’s own hand supernal, 
Hush their dissonance infernal, 
Catch the rhythmic march eternal, 


Throbbing through the pulse of time. 


VII. 


Lo, the babe, where, glad, they found him, 


By the chrismal light that crowned him! 


See the shaggy shepherds round him, 


Round his manger, kneeling low! 
See the star-led Magi speeding, 
Priest and scribe the record reading, 
Craft and hate each omen heeding, 


Brooding swift the direful blow! 


VII. 
Vain the wrath of kings conspiring ; 
Vain the malice demons firing ; 
On the nations, long desiring, 


Lo, at last, the Day-star shines! 
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Earth shall bless the hour that bore him; 
Unborn empires fall before him, 
Unknown climes and tribes adore him 


In ten thousand tongues and shrines. 


IX. 

Hark! the Christmas bells, resounding, 
Earth’s old jargon all confounding! 
Round the world their tumult, bounding, 

Spreads Immanuel’s matchless fame! 
Million hands their offerings bringing, 
Million hearts around him clinging, 
Million tongues hosanna singing, 

Swell the honors of his name! 


X. 
Crown him, monarchs, seers, and sages! 
Crown him, bards, in deathless pages! 
Crown him King of all the ages! 
Let the mighty anthem rise! 
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Hark! the crash of tuneful noises ! 

Hark! the children’s thrilling voices! 

Hark! the world in song rejoices, 
Till the chorus shakes the skies! 


XI. 
Living Christ, 0 ’er sin victorious, 
Dying Lamb, all-meritorious, 
Rising God, forever glorious, 
Take our songs and hearts, we pray. 


May we, thee by faith descrying, 


On thy death for life relying, 
Rise to rapture never-dying, 
Rise with thee, in endless day. 
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GROUP OF CHINESE WOMEN (NATIVE CHRISTIANS), 


N every age and country the condjtion 

of women is the criterion of civilization. 
It is equally true that only under the pro- 
tection of the religion of the Bible have 
women any fair and just opportunity to rise 
to their own proper position, whether in the 
household or in society. A kind of barbaric 
splendor may sometimes be found among 
the favored few in those vast regions of the 
Orient, where women are only slaves or bau- 
bles; but a civilization that reaches out to 
the whole people, to elevate their tastes and 
morals, and to raise th m t« a seale of real 
humanity, must especially have respect to 
the physically weaker se . In all savage or 
uncivilized countries female degradation is 
the invariable rule, and in most civilized 
ones, outside of Christendom, the idea of 





the equality of the sexes in rights and priv- 
ileges is never entertained. The seventh 
commandment is woman’s Magna Charta. It 
was this, though sometimes partially sus- 
pended, and often transgressed in the forms 
of polygamy and divorce, that raised the 
Hebrew women toa station that was nowhere 
else known; and just in proportion as Chris- 
tianity in its conflict with human depravity 
has gained or lost, so has the condition of 
women been elevated or depressed. Outside 
of Christendom their condition remains, as 
in all past ages, one of complete subjection 
and degradation. 

Much light has been shed upon this whole 
subject by the writings of modern travelers, 
and more especially by the reports of Chris- 
tian missionaries, who have long resided 
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among the principal peoples of the far East. 
Of the former class is a work recently issued 
by Hitcheock & Walden, Cincinnati, by 
Rev. Ross C. Houghton, from which the 
substance of the following article has been 
extracted, often with very little change of 
its form or language. This general credit 
is here given in place of more definite refer- 
ences, or marks of quotations. The book 
itself will amply repay a perusal by any one 
who may be interested in the “ woman ques- 
tion” in its broadest and most beneficent as- 
pects and relations. 

In all the Orient the prevailing effeminacy 
and sensuousness have every-where rendered 
women the victims of men’s pleasures and 
lusts. Her degradation is inwrought in the 
religious systems of the people, all of which 
assign her a place, either as the ornaments 
of a licentious mythology, or else as neces- 
sitating ascetic austerities. The Japanese, 
the most liberal of all the nations of the 
East in their treatment of women, look upon 
the whole sex as inferior to men, and chiefly 
useful to minister to the pleasure of their 


husbands and to perpetuate the race. In 
China, also, the idea that women exist only 
for the convenience of men is thoroughly 


fixed in the national mind. Buddhism, 
which is the principal religion of both China 
and Japan, teaches that for crimes com- 
mitted or duties neglected in the present 
life, men descend after death in the scale of 
beings, and among the worst things that can 
befall any one is that he should be born a 
woman. On the other hand a woman’s most 
earnest prayer is, that in the next state of 
existence she may be a man. 

Religiously, India is divided into two prin- 
cipal classes, Hindoos and Mohammedans, 
the former comprising about five-sixths of the 
population. Both of these are, after their 
way, altogether religious, and the condition 
of the women among them, like every thing 
else, is determined by religious laws and 
usages. The ancient Vedas enjoined respect 
and kindness toward women, and in the 
earliest times it would appear that a degree 
of gallantry prevailed. But from the faith 
and practice of these early times the Hin- 
doos have sadly departed. The Buddhist 





system recognized women’s co-equality with 
men, but this was only in theory; while 
Brahminism drags them down to the lowest 
estate. A female is in all things completely 
subject, in soul and body, first to her father, 
and after marriage to‘ther husband. Men of 
brutish characters and tempers, in all lands, 
inflict many and grievous wrongs upon 
women, when subjected to their power, but 
in Christian lands in doing so, they act con- 
trary te the genius of the laws and religion 
of their people. In India, however, a wom- 
an’s wrongs are the natural fruits of the re- 
ligious system, and according to the usages 
that have grown out of it. 

A birth is an occasion of great interest in 
Oriental families,—first of intensest anxiety 
and curiosity until the sex of the child is 
known, and then of joy if it is a boy, or of 
sorrow and madness if a girl. The father 
finds his highest interest both for this world 
and the next in having a son; for if the son 
survive he will perpetuate his father’s name 
and memory. In China none but a son can 
acceptably worship the spirits of departed 
ancestors, and furnish the offerings necessary 
for their comfort. In India it pertains fo 
the son to perform the funeral ceremonies 
that are requisite to the father’s happy trans- 
migration; for if these are rendered by any 
other relative the changes will be less speedy, 
and probably less propitious. If the shrad 
or funeral ceremony is not performed at all, 
the spirit has no resting-place, but wanders 
about the universe, commissioned to work 
all sorts of mischief. A Chinese wife con- 
siders her welfare in both worlds to depend 
upon her becoming the mother of one or 
more sons; and in the family her sons are 
her chief joy and pride, while her daughters 
are regarded with, at best, indifference. 
From her birth the girl exists under the 
fatal shadow of her destiny, in being born a 
girl and nota boy. In Japan, on the other 
hand, but little difference is made in the 
treatment of boys and girls, and the national 
vivacity and domesticity of character ren- 
der their household observances peculiarly 
pleasant. 

In all Oriental countries female children 
are born to no rights that any body is bound 
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either by law or custom to respect. Espe- 
cially have they no right to live if either of 
the parents choose to have it otherwise. In- 
fanticide is the damning sin of heathenism, 
and especially so in the East. But although 
the birth of a female child is always reckoned 
among the greatest of calamities that can 
befall the family, and although very many of 
them are killed at their birth, yet for a va- 
riety of reasons they are often spared to 
grow up. They may be protected and reared 
in the hope that they will become useful to 
their parents, as servants and laborers; or 
they may be available for betrothal; or if 
she is the first girl born into the family she 





A JAPANESE GIRL. 
may be tolerated ; or if the father is absent at 
the time of the birth, the mother’s instincts 
may prevail on her to spare her child, and 
after a few weeks or months’ old it would be 
accounted cruel to kill her. Some, too, are 
spared that they may grow up, and then be 
delivered over to be devoted to a life of 
shame. Fathers are usually the execution- 
ers of the foul deeds of infanticide, though, 
from the manner in which they speak of the 
practice, it would seem that the mothers 
readily agree to the damnable deed. 

In China, the proportion of female infants 
destroyed, as compared with the whole num- 


‘ber born, does not appear to be very large; 





but in India, where the custom is the 
“ancient and systematic” one, it is mueh 
greater. Until 1802, there was no law 
against it in British India, and till then the 
death rate is estimated to have risen to the 
fearful magnitude of seventy per cent of 
the births. It is now strictly prohibited 
by law, and the practice has been largely 
abated, though there is reason to believe 
that it is still practiced to a lamentable ex- 
tent,—some estimates make the proportion of 
infanticides equal to one-third of the births of 
female children. It is even now not an 
unusual thing, along the banks of the Ganges, 
or in the suburbs of the cities and towns, to 
come upon the body of a child that has been 
murdered, and thrown away to decay or be 
devoured. 

While it must be conceded that none of 
the principal religious systems of the East 
openly favor infanticide, yet the practice 
has become almost inextricably implicated in 
those systems. In India the single word 
caste carries with it a sufficient reason for its 
existence; and it is also quite certain that 
in not a few cases children have been put to 
death by their mothers to propitiate their 
divinities or in fulfilment ofvows. Theirex- 
treme poverty is also a fruitful source of this 
abomination among the poor, while the 
desire to be rid of the trouble of children 
among the rich is scarcely less effective in 
the same direction; both of which motives 
unhappily are not wholly unknown nearer 
to ourselves. When a child dies, whether 
by violence or disease, every trace of the 
child’s existence is industriously removed. 
Its name is no longer mentioned ; the tracks 
of the coolie who carried it away are care- 
fully obliterated ; some member of the family 
smites the threshold with a knife, represent- 
ing the fact that every tie that once bound 
the little one to the household is now 
severed; the house is thoroughly swept; 
fire-crackers are exploded and gongs are 
beaten, and all manner of noise is made to 
frighten away the little spirit forever. 

In matters of education the same dispar- 
aging estimates of women as compared with 
men are noticeable. Even among those of 
the highest ranks, whether of wealth or 
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position, the females receive very little edu- 
cation, and among the poorer classes none 
at all. A strong and unyielding public 
opinion resists 
all attempts to 
change this or- 
der of things. 
“ We have trou- 
ble enough with 
our women 
now,” say the 
men,“ and if we 
should educate 
them we should 
be unable to 
manage them at 
all.” 

The Japanese, 
s however, are 
more liberal 
than any others 
of the Orientals, 
and in many 
things they form an exception to the gen- 
eral rule of Eastern nations in respect to 
the treatment of women. During the few 
years that precede her marriage the Japan- 
ese girl enjoys some degree of personal free- 
dom, but she receives but little education. 
Formerly the education of both boys and 
girls was at first intrusted to private tutors 
at home,—and this was all the education the 
girls received,—the boys were afterwards 
sent to the government schools. Of late, 
public schools have been established, and are 
attended by both girls and boys; butas yet 
the government has made no provisions for 
the higher education of girls. But the em- 
press herself has recently established a Nor- 
mal school for girls, which is under the care 
of American teachers. A numberof Japan- 
ese young ladies of high rank are now in 
this country pursuing a somewhat advanced 
course of studies. 

When a Chinese female child escapes the 
terrible dangers surrounding her at birth, 
and is fairly entered upon the race for life, 
natural affection prompts the mother to care 
for her as well as she can. She receives her 
share of food, is decently clothed, and, if of 


the common class, as soon as her age permits 
Vor. IIl.—2 
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she is taught to spin and weave and sew 
after a fashion, and cook rice, and care for 
the younger children of the family. After 
a few years have passed she must be trained 
for a field hand or a boat woman. . Not one 
girl in a hundred ever learns to read at all, 
and of the few that do learn, it is practically 
useless to them. Even their instruction in 
household arts is only in the simplest and 
lowest. It is the common notion of the 
people that “it is no matter whether girls, 
know anything or not, they will bring no 
more money when sold in marriage.” 

The most intelligent Chinese confess the 
great importance of having educated mother's 
to form the minds and morals of their chil- 
dren, but they find great difficulties in the 
way of female education. Female teachers 
can not be had, and the custom of the coun- 
try would not allow of male teachers for 
female pupils. Nor can girls with safety go 
into the street, as with us, to reach a school ; 
and yet there are not wanting instances of 
eminent success in literature achieved by 
Chinese women. 





A CHINESE GIRL. 


The education of a Hindoo girl is more 
elaborate than that of a Chinese maiden, 
and yet it falls far below any correct stand- 
ard of mental or moral culture. The Hindoo 
mother is the sole instructor of her daughter, 
and since she can teach no more than she 
herself knows, the curriculum is very limited. 
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Before the English became dominant in 
India only the Brahmin or priestly caste 
were taught to read or write; but now the 
stimulus of prospective employment by the 
Government, or of money making, has led all 
classes to seek foreducation, and the thorough 
system of public schools, comprising village 
schools, seminaries, and even universities, 
all supported by the British Government, 
places a fair education within thereach of the 
poorest. 

But no girls are found in the government 
schools, and until within a few years past no 
schools of any kind for girls could be found 
in all India. Reading and writing are for 
the most part regarded as not only unneces- 
sary, but positively hurtful for women. The 
idea that naturally women have as good 
minds as men, and that their minds should 
be elevated, has not yet dawned upon the 
average Hindoo understanding. 





Except, perhaps, among the 
very rich, the female children of 
India are far from being trained 
in idleness. After the limited 
household duties are performed 
they must assist in the fields or 
on public works, or must spin and 
weave, or care for the younger 
children. If wealthy, they are 
taught to manage the servants 
and to understand the details of 
a house-keeping which, in its strict 
conformance to sacred rules and 
customs, partakes largely of the 
nature of a religious service. If 
poor, they must do the cooking 
for the family; and if rich, or of 
high caste, they must at least 
learn how to cvok. All Hindoo 
women, even of the highest castes, 
daily cook the food exten by their 
husbands. This is required by 
their religious law, and not to be 
able to do it is a very great dis- 
grace. A girl is taught to believe 
that not only the preservation of 
her husband’s caste, but even his 
health and his life are committed 
by the gods to her keeping, and 
any neglect on her part whereby 
her husband shall eat any improper food is 
the very worst of crimes, for which both her 
husband and herself must forever suffer. 
Hence, the most religious care is observed in 
making every Hindoo girl familiar with the 
distinctions and usages of her caste as regards 
the gospel of the kitchen. 

The duty of instructing her in these things 
devolves entirely upon her mother, who, 
since she can neither read nor write, imparts 
her lessons orally. Much time is also occu- 
pied in filling the mind of the child with 
the legends and stories and poems which 
make up the national literature for females, 
and which are always absurd, and almost in- 
variably of a vulgar and licentious charac- 
ter, well calculated to develop the worst 
passions, and thoroughly to corrupt both 
mind and heart. 

Mohammedanism is a long stride in ad- 
vance of Brahminism, and Mohammedan 























women of India are superior to the Hindoos, 
and are admitted to numerous privileges 
denied to the latter. Many of them are 
taught to read and write, and a few are 
thoroughly familiar with Mohammedan lit- 
erature. In Asiatic Turkey some girls, 
while yet quite young, are sent to the pub- 
lie-schools with other children of both sexes. 
But at eight or ten years old-they are 
promptly withdrawn, and usually their edu- 
cation goes no further. The girls of the 
wealthier and aristocratic classes are some- 
times taught to read the Koran; but the 
great mass of Moslem men are bitterly op- 
posed to the instruction of women. 

Marriage is, in the Orient, as every-where 
else, a chief factor in all domestic and social 
affuirs. Marriage contracts are not made by 
the parties to be united, but by their par- 
ents, and in nearly all cases they are simply 
pecuniary transactions. Children are often 
betrothed at a very early age, and the 
betrothals have all the sanctity of com- 
pleted marriage. Money is usually paid, by 
one or the other of the parties, in these con- 
tracts, and both law and public opinion hold 
them sacred. The Shasters teach that a girl 
is marriageable at seven vears old, and that 
her marriage should not be delayed beyond 
her tenth year. Boys may be betrothed at 
eight or nine, girls as young as five or six; 
and therefore these little children are taught 
to speak of each other as husband and wife. 
In due time, say from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth year of the boys, and a year or two 
younger for the girls, the marriage is duly 
solemnized by an officiating Brahmin. Should 
the betrothed boy die before marriage, his 
betrothed is regarded as his widow, and is 
forbidden to be married to another. If in 
any case, and for any cause, a woman re- 
mains unmarried she is neglected and re- 
viled by her relations, and when about to 
die she is hastily married to any Brahmin 
that may be found near to death at the same 
time, that she may be saved from becoming 
one of the lower animals in her future 
migrations. 

In China, early betrothal is universally 
practiced; sometimes it is done provision- 
ally before the births of the children, but 
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more frequently at the ages of five to ten, 
and marriages take place at from twelve to 
fifteen. In all the Orient, girls are often 
mothers at twelve years old. The highest 
rewards of the future are promised to moth- 
ers of large families, especially if there is a 
large proportion of sons. But while this sys- 
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tem of betrothals and marriages, without re- 
spect to the wishes of the parties chiefly con- 
cerned, holds the social body compactly to- 
gether, its workings are not always smooth or 
harmonious. Among the principal evils, 
after the entire absence of domestic enjoy- 
ments, are the frequent occurrences of mur- 
ders of husbands by their wives. Out of 
three hundred and fifty native women pris- 
oners in the Bengal jail at one time nearly 
all were confined there for that crime, and 
of these, over one hundred were less than 
twenty-five years old. Outraged nature, 
even after ages of degradation, thus asserts 
its wrongs in crimes and blood. Suicides, 
also, are fearfully frequent among the women. 
And yet these early and enforced marriages 
are deemed necessary to restrain the brutish 
lusts of the men, by placing every female 
under the most rigid censorship. Until the 
whole land shall be morally revolutionized, 
the present customs must be maintained. 
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Marriage ceremonies are different in the 
various countries of the East, and also in 
the different provinces of the same country. 
In Japan the marriage of a daughter is cele- 
brated at the house of her husband, in which, 
however, only relatives and confidential 
friends are permitted to participate. Usually 
Japanese marriages are the results of previous 
arrangement made by the parents of the 
parties; yet the wishes of the latter are not 
entirely disregarded, and of late years a 
much larger degree of liberty than was furm- 
ally known is allowed in that direction. No 
dowry is required with a Japanese bride, 
though family pride often expresses itself in 
the value and elegance of her trousseau. The 
usual age for marriages is about twenty for 
males and sixteen to eighteen for females. 

In China marriage contracts are invaria- 
bly made by an agent, or a marriage broker, 
called a go-between, as it would be deemed 
highly indelicate for the contracting parties 
(the parents) to do such a business directly, 
though among the literary classes a mutual 
friend is often employed instead of the offi- 


cial go-between. The parties themselves are | 





seldom consulted, for the boys are supposed 
to be quite indifferent, and the wish of. the 
girl is of too little importance to be inquired 
after. A price is always paid to the parents 
of the bride for their daughter, and then she 
becomes the property of her purchasers. 
A child of six may be purchased for fifteen 
dollars; but the same girl at fifteen would 
often bring ten times that amount. Mar- 
riages usually take place during the years 
between fourteen and eighteen, and they 


| may follow the betrothal at several years’ 


interval, or only a few weeks. 

With the Hindoos “a woman is made only 
for marriage,” and the little girl is taught 
from earliest childhood that only at her mar- 
riage does her individual life begin. A father 
having «a daughter who has reached the 
proper age sends a message to some acquaint- 
ance who has an unbetrothed son, proposing 
a meeting, at which, if satisfactory terms are 
arranged, money and presents are exchanged, 
and the day fixed for the ceremonies. The 
whole transaction is one purely of business, 
for courtship is never thought of in India. 
After the betrothal the girl is closely se- 
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cluded, during which time she is trained for 
her prospective duties. Even under British 
law the national customs are held to be of 
binding force, and due regard must be had 
to all the requirements of caste. The wife 
becomes, in fact, the property of her hus- 
band, without rights, and subject in all 
things to his pleasures and caprices. 

The two practical results of the false 
position of women in the East are seen in 
polygamy and divorce. From the days of 
Abraham till now, deceit, heart-burnings, 
bickerings, and intrigues, with murders and 
licentiousness, have marked the course of 
these base practices. A Japanese husband 
can have but one legal wife, but divorce is 
so readily obtained, and is so much practiced, 
without any legal or conventional hinder- 
ances, that a kind of successional polygamy 
is quite common. Concubinage, too, is 
openiy practiced among them; and, as in 
some of the old Hebrew families, the wife 
often favors and promotes the arrangement, 
and not unfrequently with like unpleasant 
results. And yet on account of the poverty 
of many, and the general moderation and 
thrift of the Japanese, it is thought that not 
more than one in eight of the men have each 
more than a single wife. 
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In China there is no legal restraint in re- 
spect to the number of wives a man may 
have; and usually the greater or less num- 
ber is simply a question of pecuniary means. 
The laboring men usually have but one; but 
asthe social scale is ascended the number of 
wives increases, all after the first ranking as 
“inferior wives,” who are generally the 
daughters of poor men, bought for a price, 
and serving much as slaves. Polygamy is 
promoted among the Chinese by the uni- 
versal desire for male children, to perpetuate 
the name of the father and to burn incense 
before his tablet after death. 

The institutes of Menu, though practic- 
ally adverse to women, declares that “the 
right-minded man should have but one wife,” 
but the more modern sentiment and prac- 
tices of the Hindoos have proceeded on the 
assumption that a man has the right to have - 
as many wives as he may be able to support. 
So flexible is the law, and so selfish is its 
sole interpreter, the husband, that a Hin- 
doo woman is never secure in the possession 
of her place and rightful recognition as the 
one and sole wife of her own husband. And 
yet, except as to the princes, who keep their 
harems as a matter of ostenta- 
tion, polygamy is the exception, 
rather than the rule, among the 
Hindoos. 
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Among the Mohammedans polygamy is 
allowed, and the restriction made by the 
Koran to four wives is practically disre- 
garded, and every-where a man’s wives are 
expected to be as numerous as his purse will 
allow. The inmates of the harems are vir- 
tually slaves, and many of them have been 
bought for money. The whole picture of 
life in the harem is bad to the last degree,— 
a commingling of lusts and jealousies and 
petty quarrels and idle dissipations. 

In the matter of divorces, in both China 
and Japan, the will of the husband is the only 
law, and however unjust and capricious that 
will may be, the wife has no redress. But 
for no possible cause can the wife demand to 
be separated from her husband. So, too, 
among the Mohammedans, since a man may 
put away his wife at his pleasure, divorces 
are common, but the husband may be com- 
pelled to pay his divorced wife an alimony. 
The moral and social effects of this li- 
cense of divorce are al- 
ways and every - where 
only and intensely bad,—a 
blight and curse upon all 
connected with it, a cow- 
ardly system of practicing 
upon woman’s weakness, 
to refine and perpetuate | 
her wrongs. 

The married life of an 


Eastern woman is marked 
with all the infelicities 
that naturally grow out 
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of the prejudices and cruel cus- 
toms that prevail in all the 
Orient; though here, as in other 
things, the condition of the Japa- 
nese women is less desperate than 
in most other Eastern countries. 
They are mistresses in their own 
homes, and are usually treated 
with proper consideration by 
their husbands. All sorts of 
domestic duties, from cooking 
and scrubbing up to embroidery 
and cleaning, carding, and spin- 
ning the native cotton, and the 
weaving of cotton cloth, fall to 
the lot of the average Japanese 
women. Wives of tradesmen and mechanics 
help their husbands in the stores and shops. 

In China life is a hard and unpoetical 
reality to the great mass of both men and 
women, but, as in all heathen lands, its 
heaviest burdens rest upon the latter. Al- 
though she does not enjoy so much freedom 
as her Japanese neighbor, still the Chinese 
woman occupies a position much superior to 
that of most other Asiatic females, especially 
the Hindoos. She does not suffer the rigors 
of caste; her virtues, both in mental and 
moral character are appreciated and prized, 
and in the development of a true woman- 
hood she has probably advanced as far as is 
possible under the influences of a pagan 
civilization. A legal wife, whether first or 
second, is in no debasing sense a slave, and, 
especially after she becomes a mother, she is 
treated with a considerable degree of respect 
and allowed some measure of freedom. 

A Hindoo wife lives for the sole purpose 
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of waiting upon her lord; she fans him to 
keep him cool; she lights his hookah, and 
keeps it well supplied with tobacco; she 
amuses him with the narration of glowing 
Oriental tales and legends; or, “she lulls 
him to rest by the soft shampooing of his 
feet,” and the singing of sweet songs. She 
is seldom permitted to know any thing 
about her husband’s busi- 
ness employments, and 
never knows any thing of 
his companions, except 
through the gossip of her 
barberess or other serv- 
ants, who are permitted to 
go where they please, pick- 
ing up scraps of news from 
the outside world. 

Throughout the East, a 
married woman is abso- 
lutely in the power of her 
husband. No one has a 
right to interfere, how- 
ever cruel his treatment 
of her, unless it be her 
nearest relatives, and they 
seldom treuble them- 
selves to do so, unless his 
harshness results in mur- 
der. Still the more en- 
lightened and intelligent 
men treat their wives with 
a tolerable degree of de- 
cency; and, in some rare 
cases, there are evidences 
of strong attachment, and 
even genuine love, existing between them. 
A wealthy man’s idea of kind treatment 
is to maintain his wife without drudgery, 
keep her inside the house, cover her with 
jewelry and costly clothing, and supply her 
with plenty of dainty food. 

The whipping and beating of wives is one 
of the most revolting features of Eastern do- 
mestic life. This degrading practice is in 
perfect harmony with the cowardly nature 
of the Oriental, and, at the same time, it is 
sanctioned by the classics of China, the 
Shasters of the Hindoos, and the Koran of 
the Moslems. In India the Mohammedans, 
being of a more fiery disposition than the 
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Hindoos, and also more generally polyga- 
mists, are more frequently guilty of abusing 
their women. 

In Japan, but not in any other Oriental 
country, women are permitted to go abroad 
and to enjoy social life. In China, though 
less restricted than in some other parts, fe- 
males are rather closely housed, and after 


A HINDOO WOMAN AND HER HUSBAND, 


girls have reached eight or nine years old, 
they are very seldom seen abroad,—except 
those of the poor and laboring classes. So also 
in India, both Hindoo and Mohammedan 
women of the middle and lower classes may 
often be seen in the streets,—closely veiled, 
however,—but upon the women of high caste 
the rigors of seclusion fall the most inex- 
orably. These seldom leave their zenanas,— 
which are really prisons,—or if taken abroad 
to grace some great occasion of their hus- 
band-lord, they walk heavily veiled, or ride 
in closely-latticed carriages. 

So strict are orthodox Hindoos in observ- 
ing the rules of seclusion, that a multitude 
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BEGUM OF BHOPAL, 


of instances are on record where, in the times 
before British rule became general, innocent 
women whose faces had been accidentally 
seen by men outside their own households 
were put to death by enraged husbands, that 
the dishonor thus brought upon their names 
might be wiped outin blood. And even 
now, these rules are as rigorously enforced 


as is possible without resorting to such ex- | 


treme measures. 

In and about Calcutta, among the most 
liberal, the rules regulating seclusion are 
not quite so strict as elsewhere, and a few 
high-caste women have been permitted occa- 
sionally to appear in public; and there are 
a few instances where women of very high 
position have succeeded in almost entirely 
throwing off the yoke of social oppression, 
and taking their rightful places in public 
life. The Begum of Bhopal regularly ap- 
pears in public, receives public and private 
gentlemen of note, and administers the af- 
fairs of her little kingdom with all the ability 


and freedom of a male sovereign. But such | 


instances, however, are extremely rare. 


Parsee women in India seem to enjoy the | 
most perfect liberty, and are seen in the ba- | 
zaars of Bombay and other cities, or walking | 


in the public gardens, at all proper hours. 








Egyptian, Turkish, and Syrian women of 
the better class still live in seclusion, and 
when they go abroad, it is with a thick veil 
drawn closely over their faces. The only 


‘exception to this rule is in Constantinople, 


where the middle-class ladies appear in 
French dress (all but a huge silk mantle 
thrown over their toilets), and with white 
lace veils so very thin that they enhance 
rather than hide their beauty. 

So strong are the Mohammedan preju- 
dices against mixed society that, even in the 
Christian churches in Syria and Turkey, a 
high partition running through the center 
separates the women from the men during 
divine service, and a native Christian sel- 
dom, if ever, walks upon the street in com- 
pany with his wife. 

But while in many things the women of 
the East are enslaved by the custoins of their 
countries, by some of them they escape some 
forms of enslavement that severely oppress 
their sisters of the West. ‘The fashions of 
their dress remain the same from age to age. 
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The Japanese ladies are the most beautiful 
of all the Orientals. They are lithe and 
graceful, very small, and nearly as light- 
colored as Europeans. Their hair is uni- 
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dress of an upper-class woman consists of a 
skirt and sometimes of a tight bodice, a 
fancy sash about the waist, and a loose jacket, 
with or without sleeves. A large cotton or 


formly black, and it is allowed to grow long, | silk sheet, according to the means of the 


and upon it no small 
amount of artistic labor 
is bestowed. 

They wear various 
kinds of foot-gear, from 
the straw sandals of the 
laboring classes up to 
the stockings and ele- 
gant lacquered clogs of 
the wealthy. The stock- 
ings are sometimes 
white, but oftener blue 
cotton, witha thick can- 
vassole. Only the stock- 
ing is worn upon the 
mats inside the dwell- 
ings or temples or places 
of business. These, with 
the indispensable fan 
and oiled paper um- 
brella, complete — the 
dress of a Japanese lady. 

In China the men and 
women wear garments 
very similar. A double- 
breasted tunic, closely 
buttoned, but rather 
low in the neck, and 
loose, flowing trousers, 
are the principal gar- 
ments. The women 
wear an under -skirt 
which comes below the 
tunic. With the wealthy 
these garments are of 
richly embroidered silk 
or satin of various col- 
ors, except in Summer, 
when the ladies wear 
white muslin or silk, trimmed with black. 

In India the customs in regard to dress vary 
somewhat in different provinces of the em- 
pire. When she is completely arrayed, the 
dress of a Hindoo woman is both decent and 
becoming, and has the great advantage of 
never changing its pattern or fashion. The 
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wearer, is thrown over these garments, and 
gracefully covers the body; and when nec- 
essary the head and face as well. 

If the woman’s husband is wealthy she 
wears ornaments of gold and silver, with 
rare jewels. ‘These show the importance of 
her family, and the Hindoos are very proud 
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JAPANESE WOMEN WiTH CLOGS AND SANDALS. 


when they are able to give these things to 
their wives and daughters. Full dressed 
women blacken the lower eye-lids; they also 
color their finger-nails and the palins of their 
hands with a red liquid. 

Among the wealthier classes their gar- 
ments sre made of the richest brocades and 
the very finest muslin, and heavily trimmed 
with embroidery and gold and silver lace. 
Here may be seen the famous India shawl 
in all its original glory, many a native gen- 
tleman or lady displaying a respectable for- 
tune in one of these wonderful fabrics fast- 
ened to the waist and thrown carelessly over 
the shoulder. A well-dressed lady is a cu- 
rious sight to a foreigner. Her long black 
hair is carefully braided, and decked out in 
gold hair-pins and silver arrows, with an 


abundance of pearls and cther gems. A ' 


series of holes are pierced around the rim 


of each ear, and ear-rings of 
various sizes and patterns, to 
the number of five or six are 
inserted. 

Married women wear a 
star of thin glass, painted in 
various colors, fastened by a 
kind of glue upon the cen- 
ter of their foreheads. On 
the neck are necklaces of 
gold and silver and pearls, 
and her arms are covered 
from the wrist to the elbow 
with bracelets. Each finger 
of each hand has from two 
to five rings, and each thumb 
has a large ring with a look- 
ing-glass set in the top. Her 
ankles are loaded with heavy 
anklets, one pair, at least, of 
which are made large and 
with a sort of fringe which 
partly covers the foot. Lit- 
tle bells are frequently at- 
tached, so that in dancing 
or walking a tinkling sound 
is produced. Each tee has 
its ring with a tiny bell at- 
tached to the top, prevent- 
ing altogether the use of 
shoes; but the lady regards 
her ornaments as more than a compensa- 
tion for the comfort lost in going barefoot. 
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A feature in Indian so- 
cial life with which the 
female sex is concerned is 
brought into view in the 
story of one of their well- 
recognized class. The 
nautch-girls are the fairest 
and frailest of India’s 
daughters, and are found 
in great numbers all over 
the empire. They are li- | 
censed courtesans, and by 
virtue of their calling are 
emancipated from the 
bondage of ignorance and 
custom to which their more 
virtuous sisters are con- 
demned. The term nautch- 
girl signifies dancing-girl ; 
for so immodest is the act 
of dancing, in the estima- 
tion of a heathen Hindoo, 
that no respectable woman 
would practice it, espe- 
cially in company with a 
man. These girls are taken 
from their parents while 
very young, and educated 
for their profession. They 
can read and write, they 
understand music, and are 
as skillful and immodest 
in the dance as any ballet- 
girl, They often speak 
English fluently ; they can 
quote the Shasters and the 
native poets; they are 
witty and expert at a rep- 
artee; they are skilled in 
the arts of dress and orna- 
ment, and are as bold in 
public as other women are timid and retiring. 
They are seen on the railway trains, and in 
all public places, challenging the attention 
of the opposite sex. No entertainment, 
either religious or social, is complete with- 
out their presence. At weddings and funer- 
als and feasts and festivals they are invari- 
ably seen, their accomplishments and their 
frailty alike contributing to the attractive- 
ness of the occasion. 
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NAUTCH-GIRL. 


Every child has heard of the wonderful 
feats of Indian jugglers and serpent-charm- 
ers; and, indeed, their performances are 
astonishingly skillful, recalling vividly to 
mind the nfarvelous tales of the “ Arabian 
Nights.” With the most noted of these 
magicians, young women trained from their 
infancy are always associated as assistants, 
dancing, singing, and performing all sorts 
of curious tricks. 
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Perhaps the most skillful and surprising 
performance for which these jugglers’ assist- 
ants are noted is the one called the “egg 
dance,’—a most curious performance, for a 





THE EGG DANCE. 


description of which we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Houghton’s book. 

In all Eastern lands, women of the poorer 
classes spend their days in hard, out-door la- 
bor. They can be employed at a cheaper 
rate than men, laboring for from three to five 
cents a day ; and on the railways of Japan 
and India, on the bridges of China, on the 





_ causeway which leads from Cairo to the Pyr- 


amids, and on the carriage-road from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, women and girls may be seen, 
often in large numbers, conveying earth and 
stones and brick and 
mortar and wood in 
huge baskets bal- 
anced upon their 
heads. In Calcutta 
women carry brick 
and mortar, in this 
manner, up rickety 
ladders to the tops 
of high buildings in 
process of erection 
for government or 
private purposes. 
Mothers may be seen 
with their babes 
bound to their backs 
or held astride of 
their hips with one 
hand while they la- 
bor with the other, 
or steady the burden 
upon their head. 

In all wine-grow- 
ing countries much 
of the labor in gath- 
ering the ripe grapes, 
carrying them to the 
wine-press, treading 
them out, and caring 
for the wine in the 
various stages of 
preparation for the 
market, is performed 
by women and girls. 
Gathering olives and 
the manufacture of 
olive-oil is also, to a 
very great extent, 
the work of women. 

In the tea-producing districts of China 
and Japan woman’s labor is especially 
prized, and from the picking of the tender 
leaf to the rolling and coloring and heating 
and final “ firing” and packing, her deft 
fingers are deemed indispensable. 

Grinding wheat and barley into flour is 
peculiarly woman’s work throughout the 
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East. Every family has a 
mill; and “two women 
grinding at a mill” is just 
as common a sight now as 
in Christ’s time. The 
mill consists of two flat S& 
circular pieces of stone ; 
the lower one is somewhat 
convex on its upper sur- 
face, and has a stout iron 
or wooden pin fastened 
firmly in the center. The 
day’s supply is ground 
each morning. When the 
family is large, or an un- 
usual quantity is demand- 
ed, they will begin their 

work as early as three or & 
four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It is extremely hard 


work, and tedious withal; 
but the women usually 
sing while engaged in it, thus regularly 
arousing the very sleeper with a matin song 


WOMEN GRINDING AT THE MILL. 


as intrusive and unmusical in its tones as 
it is unseasonable. 

Carrying water is also in all the 
East distinctively women’s work. 
The wells are usually outside of 
the towns, and the water is raised 
by sending down upon a long rope 
an earthen or brazen pitcher, 
which is lifted up again without 
any machinery whatever. These 
vessels of water are then poised 
upon the head or shoulder, and 
carried sometimes long distances 
home. The work is severe, but it 
seems to be not unfavorable toeither 
health or beauty. Women also do 
nearly all the marketing. In going 
out of an Eastern city in the early 
morning one meets long files 
bringing their country produce to 
the market. If in China or Ja- 
pan, the numbers of men and 
women would be about equal, 
each with a Jong bamboo pole 
balanced upon theshoulder; while 
suspended at each end would be 
a huge bundle of grass or fuel, 
or baskets of greens or onions or 
SYRIAN MAID WITH WATER-JAR. sweet potatoes or lotus-roots, or 
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CHINESE WOMAN SELLING FRUIT. 


perhaps cages of fowls, or little pigs or dogs 
or cats—all to be disposed of for food. If 
in India or Syria, the great majority of the 
burden-bearers would be women. Their 
loads would be invariably poised upon their 
heads. In this manner they would walk 
painfully along, while the men would stroll 
leisurely behind, or perhaps be mounted 
upon their donkeys. 

In Egypt and Syria, when the Arabs move 
from one point to another, invariably the 
women walk with naked feet, carrying their 
young children, while at the same time, 
huge loads of cooking utensils or grain are 
balanced upon their heads, or perhaps they 
bear the tender young lambs and kids in 
their arms; after them the Arab men follow 





on their horses, glorious in silver-mounted 
muskets and gay silk head-gear. Though 
the women may sometimes stagger under 
their loads, their lords smoke their pipes or 
gayly chat together, with no thought of 
relieving the overburdened wretches, or 
even cheering them with a kind word. 

In most Eastern countries the condition 
of the widows is an especially hard one; 
though in this particular, as in many others, 
the Japanese are scarcely behind ou 
Western nations in their treatment of 
women, and the Chinese rank about mid- 
way between these and the Hindoos. 

Japanese widows are debarred from no s0- 
cial privileges enjoyed during the life-time 
of their husbands; and they usually re- 
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marry as soon as a desirable opportunity 
is presented. Among the Chinese, widows 
wear deep mourning for three years after 
the death of their husbands. During that 
time they are not permit- 

ted to use cosmetics, and 

are restricted to a few 

jewels and ornaments. 

At the end of the legal 
term for mourning they 
may remarry if they 
choose, although to re- 
main single for the re- 
mainder of life is regard- 
ed as a very virtuous 
and honorable act. 

However it may be in 
other Eastern lands, in 
India a Hindoo woman 
can not be said to have 
reached the /owest depths 
of degradation until she 
becomes a widow. Mo- 
hammedan widows may 
marry again, and enjoy 
the respect and _ confi- 
dence of their friends; 
but no respectable Hin- 
doo woman can ever re- 
marry, whether she be 
rich or poor, high or low, 
in the social scale. Hin- 
doo sacred law reaches 
its climax of cruelty in 
the rules it lays down for 
the control of a woman 
after her husband has 
died. She may be young 
and beautiful, she may 
belong to a wealthy and 
powerful family ; it mat- 
ters not; custom is as ™ 
relentless as death, and 
now it concentrates its 
weight of woe upon her. 
The very fact that her husband has died is 
a source of continued agony, for she is 
taught to fear that some neglect on her part, 
or some violation of caste-rules in the prepa- 
ration of her husband’s food, has brought 
down upon him the vengeance of the gods, 
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and upon her a deep disgrace, with which 
her relatives and friends, even, do not fail 
to taunt her. 

Usually the meanest drudgery of the 





EGYPTIAN FIKLD-LABORERS. 

household devolves upon her, and all par- 
ties show their respect and love for her de- 
ceased husband by treating her with the 


| greatest contempt and harshness. Thus, 


however hard may be her lot as a wife, it is 
necessarily harder as a widow; and unless 
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A HINDOO WIDOW. 


she rush into a life of shame, or end her 
misery by suicide, her entire existence is 
filled up by this “dull uniformity of woe.” 

Mere children four or five years old, who 
have never seen their husbands, and have 
been betrothed while still busy with their 
baby-toys, are widows all the same, and 
consequently subject all through life to 
these rigors. 

From this view of the unutterable misery 
of widowhood among the Hindoos, and with 
the further fact in mind, that self-immola- 
tion for a deceased husband is esteemed the 
most meritorious act possible, and sure to 
result in the highest bliss in the next 
world, it is not strange that women were 
found more than willing to submit them- 
selves to the Suttee. 
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Until a comparatively 
recent date, this fearful 
rite has been practiced 
openly in India by all 
high-caste people. The 
ancient Vedas, and the In- 
stitutes of Menu which 
are second in authority, 
do not, indeed, enjoin this 
rite; but the high prom- 
ises of future glory, and re- 
compense in the next world 
proved in many cases a suf- 
ficient incentive to induce 
widows to accept it. For 
twenty years past the prac- 
tice has been prohibited by 
the British Government, 
and the law is enforced 
with great strictness, and 
yet occasional cases are 
known to occur. 

In China, widows who 
perform suttee may have 
their names written on the 
general tablets of a temple 
which they choose: or, if 
their relatives are willing 
to meet the expense, a spe- 
cial tablet may be erected 
to their memory. It is, 
therefore, not an uncom- 
mon thing for widows, and 
girls whose intended husbands have died be- 
fore the marriage-day, to take their own lives, 
but not by burning on the funeral pile. The 
most heroic and popular method is hanging 
in tae presence of one’s friends, but poison 
or opium is not infrequently used. In no 
other way can they attain such eclat and post- 
humous honor ,as by committing suicide. 

But we can not follow this interesting 
and instructive subject further, but must 
refer our readers who would so pursue it, 
to Mr. Houghton’s highly valuable and 
timely book,—and especially for the best 
account that we have seen of the progress 
of Christian missions in the relief of the op- 
pressed and enslaved women of those lands. 
That work we earnestly recommend to the 
reader. 
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AMONG THE THORNS. 


CHAPTER 1. 


T was achilly morning in November, and 
the sun seemed struggling to break 
through banks of dull gray clouds. During 
the night had fallen the season’s first snow. 
It cushioned the wheels of the milk-man’s 
wagon as it trundled from door to door. It 
softened even the rumble of the early 
“down town” stage. It laid a silver line 
along each naked twig of an old elm-tree, 
and clothed its limbs in ghostly draperies of 
white. It mingled the few yellow leaves with 
feathery blossoms, and spread an ermine lin- 
ing in the forsaken nests of truant birds. For 
many a year had this old tree kept its place, 
while near it grew up rows of young horse- 
chestnuts, adorning one of the finest squares 
of a Northern city. Its great roots reached 
far beneath the pavement. Its great boughs 
divided their shade and shelter between the 
passers in the street and the dwellers in the 
handsome house toward which they had 
leaned in growing, until, in windy days, 
they touched the windows and the roof. 
On this morning the wind came up with 
the sun, and rattled the branches against the 
panes, as if calling the sleepers to see how 
fair the city lay, before the sun should re- 
veal the hidden dust and scars by rending 
the veil of snow. But the elm’s tapping 
brought no answer, unless in the person of a 
colored man-servant, who, broom in hand, 
emerged from the front door and commenced 
an attack upon the snowy porch and steps. 
He took no notice of the beauty above and 
around him till the old tree gave an indig- 
nant toss of branches, and scattered a shower 
of snow-wreaths down upon his woolly head. 
He shivered and hurried through his task, 
and was already within the door, when the 
shrill whistle of the postman, just appearing 
at the corner, arrested his attention. He 
waited till the carrier, a one-armed man 
clad in gray uniform, had mounted the- 
freshly swept steps, and thrust one black 
hand out at the half-closed door to receive 


the mail. Moving slowly down the hall, 
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he scanned the package eagerly. He was 
slow about it, evidently reading the super- 
scription with some difficulty, and it wasonly 
by dropping his broom and giving his wiiole 
mind to it, that he seemed able to decide 
which letters should be laid upon the tray, 
and which should be transferred to his own 
pocket. So intent was he upon his occupa- 
tion that he did not hear the tread of a slip- 
pered foot upon the stair or see his master as 
he passed him. 

“Take the letters into the library, Thomas.” 

“Yes, massa,” said he, with a nervous 
start. “I’se a gwine, gwine now, sar.” 

Hastily fumbling in his pocket with one 
hand, he followed with the tray, lingering a 
moment to stir the soft coal fire and push 
near it a great leather-covered arm chair. - 
As he was closing the door behind him the 
gentleman, who stood at the window scan- 
ning the wintery »spect of the sky, said, with- 
out turning his head, 

“Thomas, I told you to leave all the let- 
ters in the library.” 

“ Yes, massa Thorn, dey’s all dar!” point- 
ing to the tray and pausing, his face only 
within the door, and that a shade whiter 
than its usual tint. 

“All but two are there, Thomas. You 
may leave the two you have placed in your 
pocket.” 

Thomas, who would have had no courage 
before his master’s face, yet dared to take 
the chances of a lie when he could see 
only the back of his head; so he answered 
promptly, 

“Dem letters is private cosponduns, 
massa. One’sf’om Miss Patience to me and 
de udder’s for Chloe, de cook.” 

“ Well, since you can not read, you may 
let me take them. I will read yours to you 
myself.” 

“Could n’t tink o’ troublin’ you, massa. 
I’m larnin’ little now-a-day, and reckon can 
mos’ spell out my own name.” 

This information, delivered in a conse- 
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quential tone, only caused a little gleam of 
amusement to light the listener’s face. No 
trace of it was left, however, when he turned 
sharply upon the negro, and, without a word, 
held out his hand. With the utmost meek- 
ness the fellow shuffled forward, showing his 
teeth in a grin of mortification, and placed 
two letters in the open palm. 

“Which is for you?” asked Mr. Thorn. 

“Dunno!” 

“Which is for Chloe?’ 

“ Dunno!” 

“ Spell out the names,” holding the letters 
before his sight. 

Tom ducked his head on one side, showed 
the white of his eyes and began “ F-l-o-r.” 

** What do they spell ?” 

“Dunno!” Then as if his wits had sud- 
denly suggested an escape, he burst forth, 
“For sho’, Massa Thorn, dat F pears mighty 
like a C. C-l-o, dat spell Chloe, and udder F 
jest ’most ’zackly like T Massa Hugh makes. 
‘Dere’s ’nudder ‘O,’ too. Then, with a satis- 
fied grin, as if his explanation was beyond 
dispute, he added, “ Ben ’spectin’ letter f m 
Miss Patience. Eyes full o’ snow. Tho’t 
for sho’ it spelt Tom!” 

The gentleman looked him over from head 
to foot with an expression in which con- 
tempt blended with amusement. The mask 
of abject meekness did not conceal the baf- 
fled cunning on the negro’s face. They eyed 
each other for an instant, then the gentle- 
man said quietly, 

“These letters are for Miss Florence, so 
you see you can not yet read well enough to 
choose your own from the mails.” A long 
* pause, and then he added in the same quiet 
tone, but with great deliberation, 

_ “* Miss Patience persuaded me to take you 

to save your being carried back South. If 
I find I can not trust you, I shall not send 
you to trouble her, but to the people who 
can teach you obedience.” 

“O Massa!” began the negro, his cheeks 
blanching and his teeth giving a little con- 
vulsive chatter. 

“That ’s enough, Tom,” he replied. “ Re- 
member what I tell you!” and the man 
backed from the room only too thankful to 
escape the eyes that were never removed 
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from his face until the door of the library 
closed behindhim. It was a luxurious room, 
and would have been bright, with sunshine 
streaming in it and the glad faces of little 
children playing about it. It was somber 
in itself, and Richard Thorn did not enliven 
it much by his presence. His face, with the 
firelight flickering over it, was still fine. 
It might once have been both handsome and 
happy. The capacity for happiness had not 
died out of it, but gladness seemed to have 
hidden away behind the shadows, lacking 
power to scatter them and shine. 

How often a countenance comes before us 
whose mask of gentleness seeks to cover the 
hardness beneath; but this was one of the 
rare facesof which the reverse was true. In 
the office of the business firm of which he 
was the head, one would find him with the 
knitted brows, compressed lips, and abrupt, 
but controlled manner, belonging to the 
mask he unconsciously wore. But the very 
quiet and constraint in the voice, while it 
commanded others, revealed to observant 
ears his effort at self-command. Sometimes ~ 
an employé, speaking of ailing wife or feeble 
child, saw the mask lifted for a moment, as 
it was now while he glanced at the morning 
paper and the letters the early post had 
brought. He did not hasten to open them 
as he would have done had the time been 
two hours later, and the letters lying on 
his private desk down town. He did not 
study the superscription without opening 
them at all, as a woman might have done. 
But he tore the wrappers in leisurely fashion 
across the end, evidently thinking of some- 
thing else the while. Two or three were 
glanced at and tossed aside, but at the fourth 
he started, turned pale, and then read has- 
tily onward to the end. For a moment he 
bowed his head upon his hand and seemed 
to struggle with emotion. Twice while he 
sat thus was Thomas sent to remind him 
that breakfast waited. But Thomas had 
reasons of his own for not caring to meet 
the eye of his master; so he tapped very 

“gently and hastened away, leaving the gen- 
tleman undisturbed. When, at last, he en- 
tered the breakfast room, all traces of emo- 
tion had passed, and he took his place at the 














round table at which were seated already his 
wife and son. __ 

At first sight one would have called the 
lady handsome. She looked ten, and really 
was five, years older than Mr. Thorn. _Tri- 
fling difference this, when he was twenty- 
two and she was twenty-seven; greater now 
when he was thirty-eight and she was forty- 
three. The firelight was behind her, and a 
faint sunlight, too, just struggling through 
the green leaves of the adjoining conserva- 
tory. Before her face towered a high, old- 
fushioned coffee-urn, that had belonged to 
Richard’s mother, but neither shadows nor 
silver concealed the fact that her beauty was 
fast passing away. Some things remained 
in the face that perhaps we have no right 
to read. There is an artist, swift and true, 
whose touches are often mistaken for those 
of Time. But Time, unaided, only softens, 
ennobles, and transfigures youth and beauty. 
The other dips his brush in the varying 
colors of the soul’s habitual moods and de- 
sires, and if these are tinged with bitterness 
or discontent or petulance or pride, so un- 
erring is the record, that no device of soft- 
ened light or dainty breakfast cap can hide 
the painful truth. 

She lifted languid eyes to her husband’s 
face with a reproachful glance as he entered, 
and said in a tone of complaint: 

“T sent several times for you, Richard; 
but concluded it was useless for us to wait 
for you to favor us. As it was the breakfast 
. was nearly cold.” 

“Yes, yes, you were quite right not to 
wait,” he answered, not heeding her petu- 
lant manner. “I was occupied, and forgot 
how time was passing.” 

“ Oh it’s of no consequence that you should 
remember any thing in which I am con- 
cerned; only if you insist on my daughter’s 
being down promptly, it is well to set the 
example.” 

“You are mistaken, my dear; I insist on 
nothing. Of course I am glad to see Flor- 
ence in the morning, and at breakfast is my 
only opportunity, but I certainly should not 
insist.” 

As he spoke the door opened and a young 
girl entered. She®was strikingly like her 
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mother, and would have been very pretty 
but for a tinge of sallowness just creeping 
through her fair skin. Her blonde hair was 
full of the fluffy waves of the crimps of her 
last night’s toilet. Youth was hers without 
much of youth’s glow and spring. Her look 
suggested, to one familiar with fashionable 
American girlhood, the novel in the morning, 
the drive or visits for the afternoon, the opera 
or party for the evening; but there was a 
good deal more of Florence Reade than these 
three things imply. 

She was very late, but no reproof greeted 
her from her mother, and Mr. Thorn even 
welcomed her with a smile. When he came 
in he had laid the two letters beside her 
plate, and she at once transferred them un- 
opened to a resting place under a dainty 
kerchief just peeping from her pocket. She 
was later than she needed to have been, for 
she had waited in the hall to waylay Thomas, 
who unhesitatingly told her he had seen no 
letters this morning; that her papa was 
down early, and must have received them 
from the carrier himself. She half doubted 
him, for it was well understood that a pure 
fabrication suited his mental constitution 
better than the truth. Over and over again 
he put himself to shame by falsehood, that. 
served him no good purpose whatever. 

Thomas was held in Mr. Thorn’s family 
as a sort of trust for Aunt Patience who had 
brought him with her on her last visit to 
the city, principally to keep him out of mis- 
chief at home. He was one, and a very 
troublesome one, of that good lady’s dark- 
complexioned responsibilities. 

Aunt Patience herself was no unimpor- 
tant factor in the Thorne household. She 
was the only sister of Richard Thorn’s fa- 
ther, and had been the blessing of his moth- 
erless boyhood. Her home was away up 
among the hills of the Green Mountain State, 
so near the Canada boundary that location 
would have made her an abolitionist if the 
breath of the mountains had not been antag- 
onistic to the idea of human bondage. Her 
life, with that of our story, was lived before 
the day of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and Thomas was only one of many slaves, 
who, en route for the provinces, had found 
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shelter and comfort in her home. He had 
been a house-servant in the far South,—a 
troublesome one, no doubt, for his special 
facility was for evading work, his prominent 
characteristic an economy of truth. His 
aptitude at both accomplishments, doubtless, 
had been the cause of many of the sufferings 
with accounts of which he harrowed the 
soul of his benefactress, adding unlimited 
fuel to the fire of her righteous indignation 
at the whole iniquitous system. True, she 
never knew how much ofhis tireless “ yarns” 
she might believe, but one thing was cer- 
tain, his dread of recapture and return was 
honest and real. Whatever had been his 
experiences, his terror of having them re- 
peated was intense and genuine. Thomas 
would never have been capable of originat- 
ing his own escape, but the family to whom 
he belonged brought him north to Saratoga, 
and when others told him the door was open 
he had sense enough to go out into freedom. 
So, with several companions, he ran away. 
But freedom was not regeneration. If he 
could never have taken care of himself in 
Alabama he certainly could not do it in 
Canada. The only sensible thing he ever 
did was to worry his way back to the shel- 
ter of Patience Thorn’s friendly roof. 
He came ailing and ragged, and she took 
him in. She was not far wrong in her con- 
clusion that he was not worth the trouble 
of hunting, and he, in spite of his whole- 
some dread of capture, had most childlike 
faith in her power to protect him. So, in 
one way or another, he had been on her 
hands ever since. To abandon him was like 
yielding a principle, and Aunt Patty’s prin- 
ciples were as immovable as the everlasting 
hills. 

But Thomas proved an active means of 
grace. If she found him work he soon man- 
aged to make his employers send him away, 
for he liked better to be with Aunt Patience 
herself. He would have enjoyed promotion 
to her softest arm-chair by the parlor fire; 
but when she promoted him to the wood- 
pile, in the back yard, he only shivered over 
the saw-horse, and did as little as ever he 
could toward keeping the parlor fire replen- 
ished. But that little he would not have 
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done for any body else,—and at last she was 
almost driven to employ him in household 
matters. Here he did better, for it was al- 
ways warm in-doors. So she utilized all he 
knew, and taught him a good deal he did not 
know, and conscientiously put by for him 
regular wages to buy himself, if the day 
should come: when he needed to do it. And 
Tom worked for her a little, tormented her 
a great deal, and loved her as well as he 
was capable of loving any one. 

A month or two of every Winter was 
passed by Aunt Patience in the house of her 
nephew. On the last visit, when Tom came 
also, Mrs. Thorn was persuaded to allow 
him to remain, provided Aunt Patience 
would initiate him in his duties. And the 
dear lady proved her claim to her name in 
her effort to leave him duly installed. There 
was no taking out of him his flat-footed, 
rolling gait, his airs, or the words and ways 
that were a part of his regular Southern 
darkeyhood; but he learned to wear his 
clothes, and carry a tray and open a door as 
became a well-trained servant. This abound- 
ing vanity made him desirous to please all, 
regardless of the falsehoods required to prove 
his special devotion to each. It was noth- 
ing that Miss Florence’s letters did not 
reach her, but he must make her believe he 
tried to obey her order. He never lacked 
excuses, and no exposure ever seemed to 
convict him, in his own mind, or to shake his 
faith that he was a favorite and in good and 
regular standing with the entire family. Too 
cunning to serve any one but himself, and 
not cunning enough to see that he failed to 
do this, his character was a disgusting one to 
Mr. Thorn, who felt it a misfortune that 
Aunt Patience’s philanthropy should have 
proved elastic enough to include him. Still 
he kept him rather than throw him back 
upon the dear old lady. 

All this being true, Florence had not done 
wisely in making him her confidential serv- 
ant. Fortunately for her, her life, up to this 
point, had had nothing special to reveal or 
to hide. The very letters she ordered taken 
to her room were usually the sort of letters 
one girl writes to another girl. Sometimes 
they contained what sh@ called “secrets,” 
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which were no secrets after all, only little 
feminine confidences about styles and sweet- 
hearts,—what was done by one, said by 
another, and worn by a third. There were 
letters from girls who had lovers, girls who 
had lost their lovers, and girls who hoped 
to have lovers; but, as yet, no letters from 
lovers themselves. 

All this was very important and interest- 
ing to Florence, and very uninteresting to 
any body else. She liked both to receive 
and to answer epistles, not having reached 
the stage where outpouring becomes a weari- 
ness; but she specially disliked being asked 
to read them out at table, and it vexed her 
to be questioned as to whence they came. 
Hence the command to Thomas to “ take 
the letters to her room.” 

Her justification of this characteristic 
order might be found in an extract from one 
of her own letters, which said: ‘‘ Mamma al- 
ways wants to hear or to see every word that 
is written to me, and then never likes one of 
the friends I like, or approves of any thing 
they say ordo. Papa says nothing, but I feel 
his eyes whenever my generous share of the 
family epistles is dealt out in his presence; 
and I know he is in a chronic state of desire 
to have me improve my mind. I can see it 
troubles him that I never have time to read 
the stupid books he constantly suggests. He 
has been as kind to me always as if I were 
his own child; but, I assure you, I should 
have been a lunatic had I given myself up 
either to his training or to mamma’s. So I 
have kept a middle ground between his 
wisdom and mamma’s folly, and managed to 
do as I pleased, and keep my senses; and 
a part of my doing as I pleased is having 
my letters to myself, so that I can take some 
comfort in them.” 

The “comfort in things” had been taken 
out so often before they reached her, that 
she had learned the difference between the 
shell of the pleasure and the pleasure itself. 
It takes only a small sting to make us throw 
down the rose we were so eager to pluck. It 
takes only a few drops of bitter to spoil the 
sweetness of the cup, and yet we toss them 
even into the pleasures we provide for those 
we love. ‘Good times” were very precious 





to Florence Reade, and she had learned to 
guard against the sting she was sure to find 
in them at home. Home had grown to be a 
good place to rest in if she could only have 
been “let alone” there, and allowed to rest. 
This was not easy always, for her mother 
exacted attention, but she learned to give it 
and not give it; to be there, and not there; 
to hear and answer complaints, and yet not 
take them in at all: in short, she only 
seemed to share her mother’s worries, es- 
caping the hurt a more unselfish nature 
must have felt. Her circle of thoughts re- 
volving ever around herself as the center, 
found no better weapon why God should 
have made the world than that she might 
have it to “ take comfort in ;”’ and she meant 
to take it without much regard to the com- 
fort of others. 

In the only other seat, at the round ta- 
ble, opposite Florence, sat a boy, apparently 
about fourteen years of age. 

Though sunlight was struggling through 
green leaves, and the fire flickered on the 
hearth, a stranger’s eye would have rested 
on the head of this child as a spot of light 
in a somewhat sombre picture. The fore- 
head might have belonged to one much 
older, but it was covered with ripples of 
hair as sunny as a baby’s, brown, with a life 
and glow in it rarely seen on any but, the 
heads of little children. The mouth was 
like the father’s, without the hardness; the 
countenance too delicate for a healthful boy- 
hood, yet so full of intelligence and courage 
that no one could have thought it weak. 

When his mother frowned at his father’s 
entrance, the boy’s eyes darkened, and he 
glanced beseechingly at her, as if to beg her 
not to speak. It was like the instinctive 
wincing of a child who fears a blow. With 
almost instant change of expression he du- 
plicated his father’s smile of greeting for 
Florence, then his eyes came back instantly 
to his father’s face as if the ‘quick instinct 
of affection had detected a shadow under 
the smile. 

After a few moments of silence he reached 
out his hand under the table, and touched 
his father’s arm, and a Irok passed between 
them,—only a look, and unnoticed by the 
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others; but there was love in it, and so a 
silent comfort for both. After it the father 
seemed less absorbed in his own thoughts, 
and presently he said, as if it cost some 
effort to speak at all: 

“T shall not be able to take Florence to 
the Ellertons to-morrow night, for I have 
news that will oblige me to leave for the 
South to-day.” 

‘Oh, dear!” began the girl, a petulant 
disappointment sweeping across her face; 
“that’s always the way. if J want to do any 
thing,” when her mother, in a tone of scarcely 
less annoyance, interrupted her with: 

“And why not, pray? What business 
can take you south just before the Ellertons’ 
party ?” 

Before she could reply to either, Hugh, 
who had been all this time watching his 
father, asked almost under breath: 

“Have you heard bad news, papa?” 

“ Yes, very bad for me,” he replied; then, 
lifting his eyes to his wife he said, “no busi- 
ness takes me away just now, Clara, but the 
illness of my brother Robert.” 

“Could you not wait one day and go after 
the party?’ asked Florence, quickly, and 
Hugh, in the same breath, whispered: 

“Ts he very ill, papa?” 

“How seriously I do not know, but he 
wishes me to come to him.” 

“Then probably it is not a serious illness 
at all. If it is alarming they would have 
written definitely. Why need you hasten 
until you hear something further?’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Thorn. 

He made no reply, except to shake his 
head, as if the suggestion were not for a 
moment to be considered. And she added 
indifferently : 

“T don’t think your brother has taken 
great care to let you know about himself 
these last years. I wonder how he can ex- 
pect you to leave your family and your busi- 
ness at his first word. I should not expect 
it of him if you were ill.” 

“That I have known less of my brother, 
Clara, than I ought to have known during 
all these years only makes another reason 
why I should hasten now,” he answered 
coldly, as he rose and left the apartment. 











Hugh glanced quickly around the room, 
but Thomas was not at hand. Then he rose 
slowly and stood for a second with his hand 
on the back of his chair, Gently and qui- 
etly he began to push it across the floor to 
the sideboard, against which leaned a pair 
of crutches. He adjusted them like one to 
whom they were old companions, and passed 
from the room. Neither lady noticed him, 
or offered to bring the crutches within his 
reach. 

His sister was absorbed in her disappoint- 
ment, and at once burst forth with: 

“T do think it is such an aggravating 
shame, just as my new dress is all ready; 
and papa knew I depended on him specially 
for this evening.” 

Her mother said nothing, and the girl 
went on: 

“T mean to go anyway ; and I havea good 
mind to dance with the very gentlemen he 
dislikes, and let Harry Field come home with 
me, so there!” 

“Your father would never take you out 
again after that, you may be sure,” said her 
mother, languidly, as if her mind were only 
half interested in the subject. “He says 
Harry Field is not a good man.” 

“Oh mamma, he says that of every gentle- 
man who comes near me. He always watches 
as if an elopement were planned, and wants 
me to come home from every party just when 
I am beginning to enjoy myself. I don’t 
see why you could not go out with me your- 
self, mother.” 

“Oh yes, you are very ready to have me 
take you when there is no one else,” an- 
swered the mother; “but you were very 
careful not to ask me first. I’m not going 
to fatigue myself with a ball in my state of 
health, I assure you.” 

The girl colored slightly and raised her 
eyebrows.. There was some truth in her 
mother’s reply. But rallying instantly she 
returned to the attack: 

“Now, mamma, you know you will enjoy 
it, and you are so handsome in the garnet 
satin. Do go, that’s a dear.” 

Mrs. Thorn’s vanity was not above temp- 
tation, and in her heart she meant to go 
with her daughter. Until quite recently 
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she had insisted on enjoying every thing 
society offered, generally explaining to her 
friends that she went out for Florence’s sake, 
or for Mr. Thorn’s, who needed recreation 
from business care. The truth was, he went 
for her sake, and when she took refuge in 
fancied ill-health, he continued to go with 
Florence. But Mrs. Thorn did not realize 
this. If she went, she admired the self-sac- 
rifice by which they received pleasure; if 
she stayed at home, she admired the self- 
sacrifice that suffered in loneliness without 
them. Still seeming to hesitate, she added: 

“T do not think we should go, Florence. 
It will not look very well for us to be seen 
at the Ellertons’ party when your father is 
away with a sick brother. He may be very 
ill; he may die, you know.” 

“ And then should we have to wear that 
horrid black, mamma?’ Would you do it? 
And just at the opening of the season, too, 
with my evening dresses all made?” 

Mrs. Thorn was quite familiar with the 
girl’s way of speaking out what she thought, 
yet lifted her lids as if a trifle shocked at 
her lack of feeling, as she answered: 

“Your father would surely expect us to 
make the change of dress, Florence. Uncle 
Robert is his only brother.” 

“But he was not related to me, mamma. 

‘I never could see why any body should wear 
that horrid, unbecoming color, any way. We 
are gloomy enough now. I did hope I was 
to have some pleasure this Winter, and, of 
course, some body would choose this time to 
be ill or to die.” 

“But your uncle may recover,” said Mrs. 
Thorn, who, like most fretful people, dis- 
liked the discomfort of hearing others fret. 

“Sure enough; and nobody need know 
before the party why papa is away. Do say 
you will go, mamma, and so make sure of 
one more pleasant evening. It may be my 
only chance of wearing the mauve dress 
from Pingard, and it’s so exquisite with 
my coral.” 

But the mother would not promise, and 
Florence rose, exclaiming: 

“Well, I do think I have less pleasure 
than any girl I know. If Hugh was like 
other girls’ brothers, he could take me to 





parties. He is quite old enough to be my 
escort.” 

There was a sudden movement in the 
conservatory, and then the light sound of 
a crutch on the floor. Hugh had followed 
his father to the library; but the door was 
shut, and he knew that meant he wished to 
be alone. To while away the moments, he 
strolled into the conservatory, and feeling 
the shadow his father’s going away had 
brought, he had begun to gather a few 
flowers for his mother. He hardly knew 
why he did it, and was wholly unconscious 
that he was prompted by the instinctive de- 
sire to soothe and divert her. It was not 
that Mrs. Thorn would have specially liked 
her husband to remain, but she had the 
habit of wishing things different from what 
they were,.and of desiring earnestly what- 
ever she could not have as soon as she knew 
certainly it could not be secured. 

And Hugh had heard his sister’s remark. 
He knew how far he was from being like 
other girls’ brothers, and mourned his afflic- 
tion far more than his sister did. He left 
his flowers and made his way back to the 
library and took a seat in the corridor out- 
side. Soon the door was opened and left 
ajar. Did the heart within feel and answer 
the beating of the heart without? Hugh 
had learned to move almost as noiselessly as 
if he had no crutch, having long ago learned 
that affliction may be intrusive. And he 
entered now like sunlight, and though his 
father never looked up from the papers he 
was assorting, and the boy did not speak, 
yet the room was another place to the man 
with the child’s presence in it. Hugh stood 
quietly by the fire waiting till his father 
should lift his eyes, and when he did so he 
flashed a smile so full of love upon him, 
that for a moment the elder, harder counte- 
nance reflected the glow. 

“Will it be long, papa?” he asked, draw- 
ing nearer, and slipping into a chair at his 
father’s side. 

“T trust not, my son, but I can not tell; 
I must stay as long as Uncle Robert needs 
me.” 

Then the folding of the papers went on, 
and the boy leaned back in the deep chair 
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till the gold of his hair lay against the dark 
maroon leather, making a picture not un- 
worthy an artist’s touch. The gray eyes, 
lifted to the window where the snow was 
fast melting from the elm boughs, were ready 
to overflow with tears, and the lips had the 
look of a grieved child just ready for a sob. 
But the struggle lasted for only a moment. 
When he had mastered it, he said resolutely, 

“Well, papa, I’ll take good care of the 
others till you come.” 

“Yes, that’s a brave boy! 
will!” 

Then another pause, in which neither saw 
the face of the other, for Hugh, though sit- 
ting beside his father, when he leaned back 
in his chair was behind him. Suddenly, 
Mr. Thorne turned, and throwing his arm 
about the lad, looked steadily into his face. 

“Do you know, Hugh, you-are like your 
Uncle Robert, and he was like our mother. 
You look sometimes so like my mother that 
I fancy I can find her face in yours. She 
looks at me out of your eyes, boy,” he added, 
releasing him with a little playful squeeze 
as if he had spoken more earnestly than he 
meant. Hugh smiled, but only answered, 

“T am glad, papa, if you like me to be as 
Iam.” 

A few minutes more of seemingly busy work 
for the man and silent waiting for the boy. 
Then the papers were impatiently put aside, 
and Mr. Thorn turned to him again. 

“Do you suffer much pain, these days, 
Hugh?” 

“Not much,—that is,—not too much!” 
said the boy, bravely. 

“Do you think you could bear a long 
journey. I am half-inclined to take you 
with me.” 

“Oh father! I could, J would bear it,”’ and 
his heart seemed to break through all re- 
straint with delight at the prospect. ‘Can 
I go? Oh tell me, can I go?” but suddenly 
he remembered his mother, and in the 
midst of his joy his voice trembled. ‘“ Do 
you think mamma would like it, father ?” 

“T think so, child,” but his face clouded. 
“You had better go and talk with her 
about it.” 

How fleeting ever are the supreme mo- 
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ments of existence. This moment of com- 
plete delight was already shadowed, for Hugh 
knew his mother would not be pleased. He 
was not away long. She had said to him, 
after some talk, 

“Oh yes; yes, go of course! You know 
Florence will be engaged most of the time, 
and how much I depend on you for company. 
When I nursed you all these years, I thought 
I should have reward in the comfort that 
you would be to me if I were deprived of 
your father. Now, when he goes you wish 
to go too, and I am to be left entirely alone.” 
And when he told her he “ wanted to stay 
if he could be a comfort to her,” she ignored 
the offer and repeated, “Oh go; certainly 
go, by all means. I only wonder you con- 
sulted me at all.” 

Hugh did not tell his father all this, and 
tried hard to wear a brave face when he went 
back to the library. He was honest in say- 
ing he would cheerfully give up his pleasure 
to comfort his mother, but he recalled occa- 
sions on which it had been done, and yet 
she stayed in so injured a mood that she re- 
fused all ministry. 

“ Well, how is it, my boy?’ asked Mr. 
Thorne, without raising his eyes from the 
letter he was writing. 

“1 think it better to stay at home, father. 
Mother says it will be very lonely without 
you, and perhaps,—perhaps I might not bear 
the journey so well as I thought,—then I 
should be a great care to you.” 

Mr. Thorn made no reply, but his com- 
pressed lips showed a firmer line. Finish- 
ing his work he went out, just touching the 
boy’s head as he passed, less by way of caress 
than as if it gave him pleasure. He sought 
his wife as she sat reading by the fire. 

“So you feel that you can not spare Hugh 
for the Southern trip with me, Clara. I 
hoped you would decide it might do him 

” 

“On the contrary, I think it more than 
likely he would be made ill, and then you 
would have had all the pleasure and I 
should have all the trouble when you 
brought him back home to be nursed.” 

“T certainly would not take him to in- 
crease his suffering,” said the father, taking 
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no notice of the ill-temper in her remark. 
“Tt is hard enough for him, poor fellow, 
without our making it worse; but here at 
this season he must be much in-doors, and 
there the air is soft and balmy. I should 
like to try it, but not if your judgment is 
against it.” 

“JT do not think you regard either my 
judgment or my happiness, or you would not 
wish to take away my only pleasure. What 
would you think if I proposed taking him 
from home without Dr. Burton’s consent?” 

“ You are right there, Clara. It would be 
a most unwise proceeding. I will send 
Thomas at once to ask him to confer with 
you about it.” And before she could object, 
he rang the bell. “Ask Dr. Burton to step 
round for a moment, ‘Thomas. Say Mrs. 
Thorn wishes to see him particularly, be- 
fore I go out.” Then turning to his wife, 


whose face was flushed with vexation at the 
result of her suggestion, he asked, as if he saw 
nothing but sweetness in the expression, 
“Can you not drive to the boat with him 
this afternoon, if Dr. Burton thinks he should 


go? Ishall be too occupied to return, and 
I do not like to say good-by at present,” 
and before she could ftame her answer, he 
was gone. He crossed the hall with an anx- 
ious face, when, suddenly he turned and 
went back as if he had forgotten something. 
“ Clara,” he said, as he entered the room, “I 
hope you will not allow Florence to go any 
where where she will meet Harry Field. 
He seems resolved to show her marked at- 
tention, and nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate than for her to fancy his society. I 
hope she will not go to the Ellertons, 
though I am sorry for her disappointment.” 

Mrs. Thorn would have begun a remon- 
strance, but he could not stay to hear it, 
and walked away at once, meeting Florence 
on the stair. Both paused, and he said 
gently, 

“Tam so sorry for your disappointment, 
Florence, but I fear you will have to resign 
the party.” 

“T think mamma will take me,” said the 
girl, stepping aside for him to pass. 

He looked distressed, then suddenly turn- 
ing and looking down into her face, he said, 





“ Florence, will you grant me a favor? I 
think I have never asked one since my mar- 
riage to your mother gave me a right to 
watch over you as your father would have 
done. Will you give up this Ellerton party ? 
or, if you go, will you promise me to have 
nothing to say to young Field till I return? 
I shall have time to explain to you then}? 
he added. “Trust me till that time, can 
you not?” The girl flushed resentfully, but 
made no answer. He waited a moment, and 
then moved on. “Unless you come to the 
boat I shall not see you again. So I have 
warned you. Some day you will be glad I 
did it,” he added with a smile. He had an- 
gered them both and he was sorry. He had 
not yet come to the same treatment for both 
cases. He utterly ignored his wife’s moods 
and tempers, treating her as if they did not 
exist ; but it had taken eighteen years of 
spiritual rasping to bring him to this. For 
Florence his anxiety was real and his interest 
sincere. He would have made any sacrifice 
for either of the two women, and yet he had 
exasperated both. 

When the family physician came, Mrs. 
Thorn greeted him with, 

“Mr. Thorn wishes to take Hugh away to 
Florida. I do not think he can go, Doctor; 
indeed, I do not.” 

“Why not, Mrs. Thorn? 
Let me see him !” 

He would not wait for Hugh to be sum- 
moned, but found him in the library, his 
head on his hand, and his elbow on the ta- 
ble, watching the swaying of the elm boughs 
from the window. 

“What! sulking, my boy!” taking his 
head between his two hands, and turning it 
back till he could look into his face. He 
was a broad-shouldered, gruff-toned, shaggy 
sort of a man, with an iron-gray beard 
sweeping down to his breast, and a rough 
suit of English tweed, of the same color as 
his hair, hanging loosely on his large frame. 
A rough, strong fellow, fully sixty-five years 
of age, with an eye clear and penetrating, 
and a hand large, but warm and soft and 
white as a woman’s. If you looked at his 
face you could. not believe he could be 
gentle; touch his hand, and you could not 


Where is he? 
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believe he could be harsh ; yet that hand had 
done more of the life-saving cruelty of sur- 
gery than any other in all the great city; 
and the heart was so tender over the sick 
children that he had shared night-watches 
of many an anguished mother. There was a 
real, warm comfort in his hands, as they held 
Hugh’s face, and he answered at once : 

“No, no; I was not sulking, Doctor.” 

“What then? Weeping, I'll be bound!” 

“Not at all!” answered the boy, with 
spirit. 

“Dreaming, then!” pursued the doctor, 
who liked to tease him,—“sleeping at this 
hour of the morning! No? Then tell me 
what you were doing when I came!” 

Hugh glanced at his father, who was busy 
at the other end of the long room, and saw 
he was not heeding, and answered softly, 
with his eyes raised so that they met those 
of his friend, 

“‘T was only praying, Doctor.” 

“ Praying! Well now, that’s a good 


joke!”—and he took away the soft, warm 
hands; “ unless, indeed, you were praying for 


a certain old pagan physician, whose life is 
nearly harassed out of him by boys like 
you.” 

Hugh shook his head. 

“Not praying for me, eh! Then you 
ought to have been, for you have kept me 
from my business by sending for me when 
you do not need me at all, till I have hardly 
time now to cut any body’s legs off before 
luncheon. Now, see what a wizard I am! 
I know what you prayed for without your 
telling ; you were asking God to send you 
on a pilgrimage with your papa.” 

“No, no, not that!” ‘said Hugh, with a 
blush. 

“ What then?” with a sudden assumption 
of medical authority, and taking the boy’s 
wrist between his thumb and finger. The 
care of this dear, old physician had almost 
kept Hugh’s body alive; but the boy had 
often listened to scientific conversations held 
with his father, in the sick-room, and he 
knew from the kind doctor’s own words that 
the soul had no share of his care, as he be- 
lieved it did not survive the body’s death. 
And because he knew this, he felt a strange, 





sensitive reluctance to tell that he had been 
praying. But he did it, and again he sum- 
moned courage, and answered : 

“T was praying to be made willing to stay 
at home.” 

“And are you willing?” looking straight 
in the boy’s eyes. Hugh drew a long breath, 
and then a smile breaking all over his face, 
he said : 

“Yes, indeed, I am willing; and I shall 
be quite happy as soon as papa is gone; for, 
you see, I can begin then to watch for his 
return.” 

“Nonsense, boy!” said the doctor; “ sen- 
timent and nonsense!” and he pushed away 
a chair that stood in his track with a bang, 
and walked off, blowing his nose in the hall 
in the most vociferous manner. 

“Madam, the best thing you can do for 
your boy is to pack him off, and the sooner 
you send him the better.” 

“ But, Doctor, he can not bear the jolting 
of the cars.” 

“T’m not going to send him by rail,” 
the doctor answered. “Mr. Thorn must 
take him by steamer.” 

“ But, Doctor, he is going to a house where 
there is sickness. I am afraid of that dread- 
ful yellow fever.” 

“Nonsense!” he said again, even more 
gruffly than before. “If he takes something 
that sends him to heaven, wherever that 
might be,—there ’s where he belongs! Send 
him away, Mrs. Thorn, and pray for some 
dispensation that will bring him back less a 
cherub and more an ordinary flesh and blood 
mortal.” , 

So Hugh went with his mother to the 
boat, and though she was not really wretched 
at his going, yet he thought she was. She 
could not forbear saying at the last moment: 

“T should have been very glad of this 
trip for myself. I was fond of poor, dear Rob- 
ert; and I needed the change for my health, 
if any body did.” Then she sighed, and re- 
marked: “ It was of no importance; proba- 
bly they would both enjoy it better with- 
out her.” 

“Tf I could only feel sure of finding my 
brother better, I might think of enjoying 
the trip,” replied Mr. Thorn; but I will 
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certainly try to have Hugh enjoy it,” 
he added, kindly. “TI shall not linger a day 
longer than I must.” 

And then she drove back to her home, 
pitying herself all the way, and feeling neg- 
lected and deserted. Then she murmured 
against these two, who would not wilfully 
have neglected her, to the only one who 
would. So blinded are we by our selfishness 
andsin! This woman carried whatever pain 
she had, or fancied she had, so closely before 
her eyes, that she could not see the sorrow 
of any other soul. Self shut out from her 
the ache in her husband’s heart, and robbed 
her of the blessedness of comforting him. 

But as they went down the harbor, and 
out to sea, through the wintery sunset, the 
boy, wrapped and sheltered on deck, pro- 
tected by his father’s arm, crept close to 
him and whispered : 

“Papa, you don’t think it unkind to 
mamma for me to come, do you?” 

“No, my son, you had no choice in the 
matter. I,—indeed we both at last thought 
it best. You must feel mamma sent you, 
and I brought. you, and leave the responsi- 
bility with us.” 

“But, papa, I heard you tell mamma you 
meant to make me enjoy it.” 

“So I do, my son. It may be a very sor- 
rowful journey to me, but I shall find pleas- 
ant things to make you happy. I want to 
take you back strong, to prove to mamma it 
was wise to bring you away.” 

“ But, papa, that is not what I meant. I 
do n’t need any thing to make me happy, ex- 
cept to be near you, and’’—he added in a 
lower tone, and holding his father’s hand 
close in both his own,—“ to be sorry when 
you are sorry.” 

A look of pain passed over the man’s face, 
but he tightened his hold upon the boy. 

“Yes, my son, I understand. You should 
always be happy and always near if I could 
have it so.” 

“ But not that only, papa. I could only 
be quite happy with you if you would let 
me be sorrowful when you were troubled.” 


The air grew warmer as they moved south- 
ward. It was a new life to Hugh, who had 





never been at sea. Before the end of the 
first day he had found friends among the 
passengers, who could not resist the attrac- 
tion of his pleasant face and voice. He 
seemed to thrive wonderfully; and the wind 
browned his pale cheeks and tossed his hair, 
and gave his eyes the sparkle and glow they. 
would have known if health had been his 
heritage. 

When sitting or standing his infirmity 
would pass unnoticed. It was only in walk- 
ing that the blight upon a glorious boyhood 
was painfully apparent. He had fallen, 
when a very little child, from the arms of 
his nurse, who concealed the accident until 
the resultant disease betrayed it. Out of this 
disease had grown the suffering of all these 
boyish years. Medical skill had wrought its 
best for him, and only very recently had it 
been decided that he must be permanently 
crippled. His childhood was cheered by the 
hope that, after a time, he should run and 
leap and play like other boys. 

When childhood went by, and still he 
could not walk, he did not resign his hope, 
but transferred it to other objects. He 
yet believed he should be cured in time to go 
to school and college with other young men. 
And he rejoiced to know he was growing tall, 
with broadening chest and manly figure. 

“When I can walk,” he said, “I shall not 
be shriveled and shrunken like a deformed 
person. I may never be a perfect boy, but 
I shall be a perfect man!” 

And that his mind might not be behind 
the body he hoped for, he never declined his 
lessons. He worked with his tutors, and 
when they pitied his pain, and wanted to 
release him, he consented, and let them go 
home. On one occasion his teacher came 
back for something forgotten, and entered 
softly, so as not to disturb Hugh’s rest in 
his invalid chair, which he had arranged for 
him before departing. The boy had left it, 
and crawled back to the desk and to the un- 
finished task, which he was trying to work 
out alone. Questions drew from him the 
fact that he knew how hard it must be for 
any one to see him try to study and work in 
such weariness and pain as often overtook 
him in his task. 
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“IT am so much happier,” he told his 
papa, “to know the good Herr Krautz is 
taking a walk in the sunshine before he goes 
to his next pupil, that I send him away 
when the pain begins.” 

When Dr. Burton chided him, and for- 
bade him to study when he was suffering, he 
replied : 

“Then I shall never know any thing, dear 
Doctor.” 

“Why? Do you mean because you al- 
ways suffer?” 

‘No; but I am almost fourteen years old, 
and Ican not wait to feel better. I must 
learn first, and feel better afterward.” 

He submitted unquestioningly to repeated 
bodily trials, the thought and dread of which 
might have made a strong man quail. And 
when the last operation resulted in the decis- 
ion that there was no further help, it fell to 
good old Doctor Burton to break the truth 
to the expectant boy. He put it off as long 
as he could, but Hugh’s eyes searched his 
countenance day after day with questioning 
that could not be denied. It was a terrible 
hour to the boy, and left the old man tear- 
ful and shaken from sympathy, and the little 
fellow lying white and exhausted with his 
face to the wall. There the doctor left him 
‘and sought his father, who was waiting anx- 
iously in the library. His voice trembled 
as he walked to the window, saying: 

“Your boy is a hero, Mr. Thorn. He 
has borne his physical sufferings like a sol- 
dier, and now that I have told him he must 
give up the expectation of ever walking 
without support, he still seems able to bear 
it for himself, but he is utterly broken down 
for you.” 

“For me?” asked Mr. Thorn in surprise. 

“Yes: he says you once told him you al- 
ways desired a son of whom you could be 
proud; and he believed he could be such a 
son to you if he could be cured. Now, he 
says, there is no hope of it. He says he can 
never go out into the thick of the fight with 
you, where other men’s sons stand side by 
side with their fathers. He asks me how 
you must feel when you see the boys of 
other men, and remember him lying at home 
more helpless than a girl or a little child.” 
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“Dear fellow! 
dozen stalwart boys,” faltered the father. 
“Yes; but it rests with you to make him 


He is more to me than a 


realize that. No physician can help you in 
dealing with this somewhat morbid feeling, 
which is the natural outgrowth of his dis- 
appointment.” 

“Yes, he has beguiled hours planning 
ways in which he meant to achieve grand 
things, dreaming over*the name and place 
he meant to make in the world, It must 
be hard to see his castles fall. At such a 
time it is not to be expected he will be able 
to see what a career may still he left to him.” 

“Certainly not,” replied the doctor ; “and 
I believe he has courage enough to lay his 
own ambition down; but he is broken-hearted 
because he can never, as he fancies, be an 
honor to you. TI should be glad if all four 
of my boys together had the love for me 
this one little fellow has for you.” 

“Yes, he is a little prince, if one is made 
by royal qualities of soul. He would have 
made a glorious man.” 

“He will make, must make!” said the 
doctor vehemently. ‘You have it all in 
your own hands to crush or to crown him.” 

And the father tried with his long-stifled 
and hidden human love to comfort and cheer 
his son. They hid their pain from each 
other, and that helped both. His mother 
treated the disappointment in characteristic 
fashion, and wondered what “Providence 
could mean by sending her this trial;” and 
Florence said it was n’t half so dreadful as 
it might be, and she did n’t “believe Hugh 
minded it so much, he was so used to being 
lame!” 

And how much Hugh minded not one of 
them measured or guessed. Rebellion against 
his fate, against God who had permitted it, 
against even the good physicians who had tor- 
tured him for nought, against all who had de- 
ceived him with hope, came again and again, 
testifying to the strength of his capacity 
to feel. Ill-temper besieged him, until often 
he could have driven his own mother from 
his side. Despondency revealed by its depth 
the height from which his hope had fallen. 
No love, not even his father’s, seemed real; 
for he detected the sorrow in it all, and it 
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would have fared ill with his young soul, 
fighting its first hard fight with sin, if the 
home and its inmates had been his only 
comfort. But within the last year of his 
life there had been growing up in the 
mind of Hugh Thorn the slow knowledge 
of another Comforter, a part of whose 
earthly ministry had been the making of 
“the lame to walk.” And this was the 
strength in which he battled. To this he 
clung even in rebellion and irritation and 
hopeless distrust. Often and often it only 
helped him to keep still when angry words 
came to his lips; but somehow he had found 
out that if one only kept still long enough, in 
the end he would be “ more than conqueror.” 

His mother was not a religious woman. 
His step-sister had been much away at school, 
and was not closely acquainted with his 
childhood of pain. His room, his sofa, his in- 
valid chair, were often left untended by any 
anxious watcher. His old Scotch nurse was 
faithful to his comfort. His mother alter- 
nately petted and fretted him, sometimes 
overwhelming him with attention, some- 
times seemingly forgetting his existence. 
She chided his impatience and wondered 
how he could be so regardless of her nerves; 
as if she were the suffering invalid. Yet 
withal she loved him, and exacted his love, 
and she was sure to find him if her heart was 
burdened by real or imaginary griefs. So it 
was not the mother’s hand that led him to 
the Comforter; nor was it the sister’s, though 
she often ministered not unkindly to him. 





But Florence had an outside life, of which he 
knew nothing, and generally it was a bore to 
tell him ; so, as he told Aunt Patience, Flor- 
ence did not keep up his acquaintance. She 
realized he was old enough to serve her had 
he only been like other folks, but not that 
he was mature enough to share, had she so 
willed it, much that she thought and felt. 
And he loved them both dearly, and learned 
to avoid the hard places in their characters, 
and to have a real motherly protective care 
of his mother, even while, in her self-pity, 
she was mentioning what a constant care 
she had in him. 

But tenderly as he loved the others, his 
heart treasured its wealth for his father. He 
knew every changing expression of his face, 
and felt it if he was irritated or rebellious 
or hard, no matter how subdued might be 
his manner or his words. Mr. Thorn often 
wondered in his own mind how Hugh could 
bear things as he did, but he knew not the 
secret of his help. So it was not the father’s 
hand that led him to the Comforter. 

But for years, whenever he had been able, 
as the mother and sister started for the sea- 
shore or for some fashionable resort, they 
began their journey by taking Hugh to 
Thornton, and leaving him to be loved and 
petted and spoiled by Aunt Patience. Rare 
Summer days he had lying in the orchard 
or under the elms on the lawn, on a bed of 
shawls and cushions, with the birds and 
books, and with that kindly old face looking 
down upon him from open window or door. 
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HE cross is the deeply significant sym- 
bol of the Christian religion. It is so 


represented in the Christian Scriptures, and 


is the magic form which played so impor- 
tant a part in the exegesis of the early Chris- 
tian Fathers. They discovered it in all na- 
ture; in the great intersecting circles of 
the heavens; in the flying bird; in the ship 
speeding under full sail; in the human body, 
as the hands were outstretched in prayer; 
in the branches of trees; and in a thousand 





forms of the vegetable and mineral world. 
Every-where they fancied this sacred figure, 
so suggestive of might and blessing, met 
their view. The demons could not with- 
stand its power; the followers of the cruci- 
fied one were protected by its potent charm. 
The first Christian Emperor placed it on his 
conquering banner; by it adorned the Chris- 
tian churches; the highways and squares 
were made safe by its presence; the Cru- 
saders emblazoned it on their standards ; the 
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falling warrior turned his darkening eyes 
toward it for light; in fine, this holy sym- 
bol has poured forth its riches of blessing 
on weary, darkened hearts, all through the 
ages since the God-man was lifted up, and 
shall draw all men unto Him. 

But it is not an exclusively Christian sym- 
bol. It plays a most important rdle among 
pre-Christian ‘and non-Christian peoples. 
So marked is its religious significance, so 
wide is its diffusion, that it can not be ex- 
plained by any happy chance, or by consid- 
ering it a method of mere ornamentation. 
Writers like Lipsius, Didron, Haslam, Raoul- 
Rochette, Letronne, Zestermann, Inman, 
Stockbauer, Zoeckler, etc., have been very 
diligent in their investigations of this sub- 
ject. They have shown a real zeal in the 
prosecution of their studies, and with regard 
to the facts discovered are not wide apart 
in opinion. 

It is agreed that objects of quite varied 
form, called the cross, are found in many 
parts both of the Eastern and Western Con- 
tinents; that they are scattered very widely 
among peoples diverse in circumstance and 
civilization; and that in many instances 
their origin is proved to be far anterior to 
the Christian era. These writers agree that 


Tt 


Fie. 1.—Crux Ansata, or Handled-Cross. 
a. Babylonian. 6. Egyptian. 
the crux ansata (Fig. 1) is found in connec- 
tion with the Egyptian cultus; that it is fre- 
quent on the Babylonian monuments; that 
examples are met on Assyrian tombs and 
temples; that in India the cross is often 
found as the swastica (Fig. 2) in 
the most sacred associations; 
that it was well known to the 
Teutonic tribes in the form of 
the so-called Thor’s Hammer; yo. 2—1n- 
that in prehistoric times in ‘ian Swastica. 
Mexico, Peru, and Central America it 


seems to have possessed magic powers; 
that in some islands of the Pacific it was 
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regarded with feelings of veneration,—most 
or all of these claims are quite generally al- 
lowed. The cruz ansata seems to be the form 
of the cross most common to the pre-Chris- 
tian times. It was found cut in great blocks 
of stone in the foundation walls of the laby- 
rinth which surrounded Lake Meris; and 
was the significant symbol on the glass statue 
of Serapis, which was transported by Ptol- 
emy Soter (B. C. 293) from the southern 
shores of the Black Sea. This same figure, 
without the crowning circle 

(Fig 8), is seen on Egyptian 

mummies, sometimes placed 

upon the frustum of a cone, 

ei ee sometimes resting upon a heart. 
lum. In India it meets us in 
most sacred associations, as in the hands of 
priests, or as borne by the deity as an em- 
blem of power and authority. It is difficult 
to examine these representations and not be 
convinced that the cross is among the most 
revered symbols in the Indian worship. 
When we pass beyond the seas the same 
wonderful and almost omnipresent form 
meets us in the Western Hemisphere. It is 
of frequent occurrence in Yucatan and Mex- 
ico. It is sometimes in stone, sometimes in 
wood ; sometimes in most conspicuous places, 
as in open squares of towns; sometimes in 
highways, sometimes in byways; sometimes 
in precious stones in the palaces of kings, 
sometimes in rudest form in dark subterra- 
nean vaults. It was now borne by the 
priest as a part of the insignia of his rank, 
now it was worn as a sacred amulet to guard 
the pilgrim or peasant from the danger 
threatened by hostile spirits. Among the 
milder peoples of Peru or the more savage 
tribes of Paraguay it had like wonderful 
virtues. Indeed, the accounts of the Span- 
ish missionaries who accompanied the first 
discoverers to the New World abound in 
expressions of surprise that the sacred ob- 
ject which they bore before them as a sym- 
bol of the victorious power of their Christ 
was already widely diffused, and was held in 
equal reverence by the heathen tribes which 
they had come to Christianize. The island- 
ers of the Pacific Ocean were not ignorant 
of its magic character; and here, too, it ap- 
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pears to have had a significance accordant 
with that of distant peoples. Thus from 
China and India, stretching westward across 
continents and seas, belting the entire globe, 
a kind of common bond of union among all 
peoples, is found this mysterious form,—the 
common mark of a faith in some common 
underlying doctrine. 

Now what account can be given of this 
widely extended form? Is there couched 
under this symbol some belief which was 
‘once saving and precious, but which has 
now become obscured and perverted through 
the wasting effects of sin? Here, as in most 
kindred inquiries, it is more easy to collect 
facts than to suggest a consistent interpreta- 
tion of these facts. Hence widely different 
opinions of the origin and significance of 
the religious cross have been expressed and 
defended. Certainly the most careful studies 
of this subject compel the belief that a large 
majority of the decussated forms found on 
pre-Christian and non-Christian monuments 
are of religious significance, and that only a 
very small number can be regarded as results 
of mere chance, or as ornamental designs 
wrought out on tombs, temples, or other 
monuments. 

1. Until quite recently these were all in 
common referred to Christian origin. These 
objects were first claimed to be post-Chris- 
tian in date, and then widely-extended jour- 
neys of the apostles and early missionaries 
were suppor ’ and thus this form, as the 
emblem of ti:. conquering Gospel, was car- 
ried to the most distant climes. When the 
early Catholic missionaries found the cross 
among the aboriginal tribes of this conti- 
nent, they believed that St. Thorhas or some 
Indian Christians must have visited these 
shores and introduced a pure worship, which 
had afterwards become degraded and sunken 
into the often disgusting rites of the Amer- 
ican religions. This class of writers are 
pleased to track these flaming missionaries 
of the Church around the globe east and 
west in their career of untiring zeal, and be- 
lieve that India, China, and the Pacific slope 
of the American continent preserve thus 
the echo of the original proclamation of 
purity and peace. 





That the Gospel was very widely preached 
during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, the recorded history of the Church gives 
abundant reason to believe. The account 
of the Pentecostal baptism, given in the 
Acts of the Apostles, mentions Jews gath- 
ered from an extent of territory of more 
than a thousand miles radius; and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that these first prose- 
lytes to the new faith should publish the 
Gospel in the vast regions beyond. Again, 
American archeologists hold it as proved 
that voyages were made to this country in 
the pre-Columbian period. The visits of the 
Greenland bishop, Erich Gnupson, to Vine- 
land, in 1120; the voyages of the earlier 
Scandinavian and Icelandic adventurers; 
the traditions of the settlement of a White- 
man’s Land, under Christian influences, dur- 
ing the medieval period; the voyage of 
these adventurers, as far even as to Brazil; all 
this, and much more, is claimed by enthusi- 
astic investigators into our early American 
history. It must, however, be confessed 
that the American Continent, prior to its 
Columbian discovery, is a vast terra incognita. 
An almost impenetrable darkness hangs over 
the origin, the migrations, the ethnic affini- 
ties, the social condition, and the final fate 
of these pre-Columbian races. Possibly the 
zeal, industry, and patience of our arche- 
ologists may yet enable them to weave 
into a coherent fabric these varied and 
broken threads; yet the numerous instances 
of the cross in the Western world can not, 
in our present stage of knowledge, be ex- 
plained by the influence of Christian mis- 
sionaries either earlier or later. 

2. The attempts of Inman and others to 
assign to this symbol a phallic origin have 
proved unsuccessful. Inman’s protracted 
and learned labors seem only to have estab- 
lished the probability that an original form 
and significance had, at times subsequently, 
sunken into a very deep degradation. It is 
true that some of the religious rites of the 
most enlightened heathen peoples were ren- 
dered debasing and disgusting by a preva- 
lent phallism. This was also quite widely 
diffused. To cite numerous instances, while 
easy, would be a profitless and unpleasant 
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business. A well-known example is enough. 
Thé Knights of St. John found the Maltese 
cross hewn, in most repulsive form, in the 
living rock on the island of Malta, and 
piously changed it, and adopted it as the 
badge of their order. Classic mythology 
suggests that the phallic notion was incor- 
porated into many heathen rites, and was 
the source, as well as the effect, of most 
debasing practices. The art exhumed from 
the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii speaks powerfully of the deep degrada- 
tion which had come upon the Roman 
world. Yet, after conceding much to this 
school of investigators, in spite of all their 
patient ingenuity, we can not soberly accept 
their conclusions as an induction from facts. 
To explain origins by degradations is, to 
say the least, not consistent with a sound 
philosophy. 

3. Lying back of these diverse decussated 
forms are thoughts more or less clear and 
accordant of power, blessing, life, abund- 
ance, joy, etc. The constancy with which 
some of these ideas are associated with 
the cross is, indeed, the most striking fact 
of all. The crux ansata seems to be a com- 
mingling of the sacred Tau (T or n) with 
the circle. The former symbolized the “ hid- 
den wisdom” among the Egyptians, Chalde- 
ans, Pheenicians, Mexicans, Peruvians, and, 
indeed, nearly every other people in the 
East or West,—the latter was the emblem 
of eternity, of heavenly influence, and God- 
derived authority. When these two are 
found in combination, it seems but probable 
that they represent a complex notion which 
unites the two, and suggests the thought of 
the heavenly origin of this hidden wisdom 
and power by which authority is exercised, 
and the divine source of all superior excel- 
lence and blessing. In both American con- 
tinents the goddess of rain and the fertil- 
izing power of water seemed associated with 
it. The more cruel tribes sacrificed a young 
female upon a cross to this goddess; the 
more mild, stretched a couple of ropes across 
some river or lake, and at the point of inter- 
section made their offerings. It was thus 
ri that on that most memorable night of 
their history, which they have ever since 





commemorated with such scrupulous care, 
Moses commanded the Israelites to mark 
their door-posts with the blood of the sacri- 
ficial lamb. Whether Didron’s remark that 
the tau (T) is the anticipatory cross of the 
Old Testament be true or not, it is certain 
that this letter ¢au, and certain forms simi- 
lar to it, played a most important part in 
the rites and beliefs of some of the Semitic 
peoples. In one of the frescoes of the cata- 
comb of St. Calixtus, this figure also occurs 
eight times in connection with the healing 
of the blind by Christ, the Savior being thus 
represented as the light of the world. The 
brazen serpent, lifted up in somewhat like 
form, became the emblem of salvation, and 
was so interpreted by our Lord himself. 
This same symbol is also found on the old 
Persian standard as well as on some of the 
early Greek crosses. 

Probably the Swastica (Fig. 2) of the Ve- 
das is among the oldest forms of the cross. 
It is thought by some able Orientalists that 
its present form originated as early as the 
fourteenth century before Christ. This isa 
true cross, formed by placing together two 
bits of wood from the sacred sami tree, by 
whose rapid revolutions, by means of a bow 
the sacred fire was obtained. This came aft- 
erwards to signify with the Bralmins all that 
was symbolized by the sacred fire, namely: 
light, life, and salvation from the terrible 
evils of this world. This Agni of the Brah- 
min,—this perennial effulgences of light and 
chief agent of sacrifice,—was invoked in the 
progress of libations, and was represented 
under the form of a lamb or a young ram. 
The Swastica is also found in the Christian 
cemetery of St. Calixtus, in connection with 
clearly Christian symbols. (See Fig. 4.) 


__ ree 


Fic. 4.—The Swastica in connection with Chris- 
tian symbols. From a tomb in the catacomb 
of St. Calixtus. 


‘A writer in the Edinburgh Review, for 
1870, has expressed the opinion that the va- 
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rious forms of the cross, and the varied re- 
ligious rites connected with these forms, 
point not so much to the idea of life and 
immortality, or the sun’s rays, as the source 
of light, life, and blessing, or to rain as the 
great regenerator,—as to the idea of para- 
dise, which is the common ground and point 
of departure of all the different forms and 
modes of the heathen and pre-Christian 
worship of the cross. Few have entered 
upon the examination of this subject with 
more zeal or learning than this author; in- 
deed, the mass of facts collected is such as to 
astonish the uninitiated reader. His method 
of procedure, however, is not always in ac- 
cord with a strict induction from facts ob- 
served; but sometimes a fruitful imagina- 
tion aids in the interpretation of these facts. 
To establish his theory, he first reduces the 
various kinds of the cross among pre-Chris- 
tian peoples, of both hemispheres, to three 
fundamental forms, and then proceeds to 
interpret these as symbolic of Paradise, or 
the original happy seat of the unfallen race. 
He argues that the worship of the cross, not 


only among all the American tribes, but 
also among the Egyptians, the Babylonians, 
and the ancient Indians, shows clearly that 
the invigorating, refreshing power of water 
was the first and chiefest subject of repre- 


sentation. “Again, this pre-Christian cross 
is not infrequently associated with a tree or 
trees, the ordinary symbols of vegetation 
throughout the world, and of the higher 
deities, more particularly in the Greek and 
Roman pantheons; but when viewed in cer- 
tain conjunctions, the ‘mystical tree’ with 
which we are concerned will be found to 
possess 2 much more recondite signification 
than Pantheism.” He then traces it to a 
sacred tree among many peoples widely 
scattered in time and place. Next this cross 
is found planted upon a mount or cone, 
called by the Christian archzolo- 

gists a calvary. The form so com- C) 
mon (Fig. 5) may be the symbol 

of the four rivers which watered Fie. 5. 
the Garden. The Babylonian Crux Ansata 


(See Fig. 1, a), not the Egyptian, is believed. 


to be the original form. The type of plenty 


and abundance is thus associated with the 
Vou. Ill.—4 





trees planted on the mountain or garden 
of God. This able essayist claims that the 
cross has been held in the same superstitious 
veneration by all peoples; that it has given. 
rise to essentially the same rites, and has 
ever been expressive of the same funda- 
mental doctrine or mystery. ‘The language 
of definition varies, of course, but the defi- 
nition itself is substantially the same in 
every case. In Egypt, Assyria, and Britain, 
it was emblematical of creative power and 
eternity ; in China, India, and Scandinavia, 
of heaven and immortality; in the two 
Americas, of re-juvenescence and freedom 
from physical suffering ; whilst in both hem- 
ispheres it was the common symbol of the 
resurrection or the ‘sign of the life to come ;’ 
and finally, in all heathen communitics, 
without exception, it was the emblematic 
type, the sole enduring evidence of the di- 
vine unity. This circumstance alone deter- 
mines its extreme antiquity—an antiquity, 
in all likelihood, long antecedent to the foun- 
dation of either of the three great systems of 
religion in the East. And, lastly, we have 
seen how, as a rule, it is found in conjune- 
tion with a stream or streams of water, with 
exuberant vegetation, and with a hill or a 
mountainous region—in a word, with a land 
of beauty, fertility, and joy.” 

4. Closely allied to this theory, which asso- 
ciates the cross with the Garden of Eden, as 
the place which was watered by the four 
rivers, whence beauty and perpetual verdure 
were derived, is the theory which connects 
this symbol with the tree of life on the one 
side, and the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil on the other. In the earliest his- 
tory of all nations, the idea-of justice, pun- 
ishment, and retribution connects directly 
with their religious systems—civil and re- 
ligious rites and institutions are closely 
intermingled. The Scripture declaration, 
‘* Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord,” is only expressive of the belief of all 
nations that punishment for offenses orig- 
inates with, and is sanctioned by the deities, 
and that magistrates are only ministers to 
execute the will of these deities. It is like- 
wise true that, to nearly all the more culti- 
vated nations of the East, the cross as an 
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instrument of punishment was familiar. In 
some form, as the furca (Fig. 6), which was 
common to the Eastern nations, 

or the Patibulum (Fig. 3), whichis 

more peculiar to the period just 

prior to the coming of Christ, the 

cross has been an instrument of rye. 6.~The 
torture and death. Hence it is *"™* 
very easy to suppose that this had very early 
attained a religious significance. Not only 
was the agony endured by the victim so 
great, but likewise the ignominy so deep 
as to justify the expression of Scripture, 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.” So that the cross seems, in punish- 
ment and disgrace, intimately connected 
with another form which is equally a sign 
of blessing and fruition. It is not, there- 
fore, strange that in earlier times this object, 
too, may have had a deep religious signifi- 
cance, though, by the long lapse of ages, 
much that formerly attached to it may have 
become entirely forgotten, or transformed 
into different, or even debasing and repul- 
sive, forms and rites. 

That this tradition of the tree of life and 
blessing is very wide- 
ly diffused among pre- 
Christian people can 
hardly be doubted by 
any who have care- 
fully weighed the ev- 
idence. The echo of 
this truth, so clearly 
uttered in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, is 

Y» heard among the most 
enlightened ancient 
nations, and among 
the more savage 
tribes. Whenever 
this “tree of life” becomes the subject of 
art-representation (Fig. 7), we find, indeed, 
no servile or literal copying of any existing 
species; but it is varied according to the 
varying ideas of the peoples guided by the 
teachings of the priests. In Central and 
Western Asia it closely resembles the date 
palm ; in India it is the sacred fig, or the 
banyan tree; in other tropical lands it is 
the bread-fruit tree or the banana; each 
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Fie. 7.—Assyrian “ ‘Tree 
of Life.” From monu- 
ments found at Nineveh. 





of these being intimately associated by 
these peoples with the idea of life, joy, and 
abundance. In more temperate regions the 
thought seems to be somewhat transformed 
from a mere supporter of life to that of per- 
petual freshness and bloom. So it is changed 
from the sacred fig, as in India, to the palm- 
tree in Persia. In Babylon it wasa strange 
combination of the tamarisk, the cy press, and 
the date palm; in Egypt it was the lotus and 
papyrus; among the Celts it was the oak; 
with the Scandinavians an ash; among the 
American Indians some vigor- 
ous forest tree; being in no 
case, however, a literal copy or 
a close imitation, but rather a 
form indicative of all that was 
blessed and enduring. Some 
writers have suggested, that 
what is called the nilometer (Fig. 8) is 
only the trunk of a tree and its intersecting 
branches, denuded of its foliage. 

On the other hand, there are intimations 
that the reverse of this picture of Paradise 
has likewise been preserved; namely, the 
tradition of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, by the tasting of whose fruit was 
brought woe upon the first pair, and all en- 
tailed evils upon their offspring. In other 
words, the two thoughts of blessing and of 
cursing, of joy and sorrow, of favor and con- 
demnation, of life and death, find a dim 
echo in the traditions and rites of many 
peoples. The expression used by Paul, 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree,” is prefixed by the words, “ It is writ- 
ten.” So fully had this passed into the 
thought and literature of the Semitic peo- 
ples that it had become a proverb. Like- 
wise, in the language of the Romans, the 
“ arbor infelix” had much the same refer- 
ence and significance, recalling the painful 
and ignominious punishment connected 
with the cross. 

Another tradition quite widely diffused 
among the peoples of both the East and West, 
that of a certain.sacred tree which was 
guarded by aserpent or dragon,—this figure 
afterward passing into a symbol of sin and 
the power of death. From Scandinavia to 
Egypt, and even as far as China, is this tra- 
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dition met, and a like echo sounds among 
the native tribes of Central America, and 
the adjacent islands. This whole subject of 
“Tree and Serpent worship” has been ably in- 
vestigated by Ferguson,and we have not space 
to pursue it further. It seems, however, 
that there isin all this a faint echo of the 
biblical story of the Garden of Eden, where 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and the serpent as the tempter, play so im- 
portant a rdle. 

The cross, then, as an emblem of life and 
blessing, is placed over against the cross as 
an emblem of ignominy and death. This 
double meaning is the significant fact at- 
tending the pre-Christian cross. It is life 
and death; it is honor and shame; it is tri- 
umph and humiliation. 

To what extent any one of these interpre- 
tations may be entitled to acceptance must 
be judged by each individual investigator. 
That each has an element of plausibility it 
seems impossible to deny. Better than all 
theories is the indubitable fact that this 
symbol had a religious significance among 
numerous peoples prior to the Christian era; 
that it was an object of deep reverence, and 
associated with the most sacred rites and 
with the most endeared and endearing be- 
liefs. 

To the reflective student of human history 
these questions belong to the most inter- 
esting which come under his examination. 
They constitute a department of those com- 
parative studies which have yielded such 
rich and generous fruit in our day. As Com- 
parative Anatomy has shown that there are 
a few typical forms of animal life, and, in- 
deed, that all in common arise from the cell 
or the ovum, thus tending to a remarkable 
simplicity, and even unity of origin; as 
Comparative Physiology reveals a like anal- 
ogy and simplicity in the offices or functions 
of seemingly diverse and heterogeneous 
organs; as Comparative Philology has re- 
duced this miracle of our humanity—lan- 
guage, with its thousand babbling tongues, 
worset han the confusion of Babel—to a few 
related groups, retaining decided affinities 
and harmonies,—as this same science has 
tracked the races in their wanderings by 





these ineffaceable foot-prints, which they 
have left in their widely extended tribal 
migrations, and has followed back these 
pathways, crossing and intercrossing, in 
sometimes almost hopeless confusion, to a 
common point of origin in Asia, the mother 
continent of us all, so has Comparative 
Religion found in the almost infinite diver- 
sity of faiths and systems a common religious 
consciousness,—a common religious instinct 
or intuition. The babbling of tongues is 
not so confusing, the jarrings and discords 
of beliefs are never so grating, as to drown 
that low refrain, or entirely obscure that 
common melody that speaks of a heavenly 
origin. These common intuitions, these 
common faiths and traditions, must consti- 
tute the basis of a common sympathy and 
a true brotherhood. To the cross must we 
look as the common symbol of a religion orig- 
inally one and heaven-derived, but now bro- 
ken up into a perplexing, warring diversity. 
The power of this cross is yet to bring these 
peoples and these faiths into a condition of 
coherency and homogeneity. By its strange 
alchemy the baseness and dross of these de- 
generated religions are to be eliminated ; 
and the elements of purity, benevolence, 
and love are every-where to prevail. This 
is the chord which must be struck by the 
missionary as he labors among these non- 
Christian peoples, and which will give forth 
a tone that finds its responsive echo in all 
religions of all lands. The tree of blessing 
from which the race was excluded by par- 
taking of the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
cursing; the gloriously beautiful Eden, wa- 
tered by the four rivers from which 


‘** The crisped brooks 

Rolling on Orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent shades, 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 

Flowers worthy of Paradise ;”’ 
the sun of truth and righteousness, obscured 
for the time by gloomy clouds of sin and 
doubt; the great regenerating Power which 
brooded over nature’s deep, bringing order 
out of chaos, and life out of death,—all 
these are restored in the cross on Golgotha, 
where the second Adam, by bearing the curse 
in his own body on the tree, gives back to 
the sinning world all blessings of knowledge. 
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instrument of punishment was familiar. In 
some form, as the furca (Fig. 6), which was 
common to the Eastern nations, 

or the Patibulum (Fig. 3), whichis 

more peculiar to the period just 

prior to the coming of Christ, the 

cross has been an instrument of Fic. 6.~The 
torture and death. Hence it is *“"™ 
very easy to suppose that this had very early 
attained a religious significance. Not only 
was the agony endured by the victim so 
great, but likewise the ignominy so deep 
as to justify the expression of Scripture, 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.” So that the cross seems, in punish- 
ment and disgrace, intimately connected 
with another form which is equally a sign 
of blessing and fruition. It is not, there- 
fore, strange that in earlier times this object, 
too, may have had a deep religious signifi- 
cance, though, by the long lapse of ages, 
much that formerly attached to it may have 
become entirely forgotten, or transformed 
into different, or even debasing and repul- 
sive, forms and rites. 

That this tradition of the tree of life and 
blessing is very wide- 
ly diffused among pre- 
Christian people can 
hardly be doubted by 
any who have care- 
fully weighed the ev- 
idence. The echo of 
this truth, so clearly 
uttered in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, is 

YP heard among the most 
enlightened ancient 
nations, and among 
the more savage 
tribes. | Whenever 
this “tree of life” becomes the subject of 
art-representation (Fig. 7), we find, indeed, 
no servile or literal copying of any existing 
species; but it is varied according to the 
varying ideas of the peoples guided by the 
teachings of the priests. In Central and 
Western Asia it closely resembles the date 
palm ; in India it is the sacred fig, or the 
banyan tree; in other tropical lands it is 
the bread-fruit tree or the banana; each 
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of these being intimately associated by 
these peoples with the idea of life, joy, and 
abundance. In more temperate regions the 
thought seems to be somewhat transformed 
from a mere supporter of life to that of per- 
petual freshness and bloom. So it is changed 
from the sacred fig, as in India, to the palm- 
tree in Persia. In Babylon it wasa strange 
combination of the tamarisk, the cy press, and 
the date palm ; in Egypt it was the lotus and 
papyrus; among the Celts it was the oak; 
with the Scandinavians an ash; among the 
American Indians some vigor- 
ous forest tree; being in no 
case, however, a literal copy or 
a close imitation, but rather a 
form indicative of all that was 
blessed and enduring. Some 
writers have suggested, that 
what is called the nilometer (Fig. 8) is 
only the trunk of a tree and its intersecting 
branches, denuded of its foliage. 

On the other hand, there are intimations 
that the reverse of this picture of Paradise 
has likewise been preserved; namely, the 
tradition of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, by the tasting of whose fruit was 
brought woe upon the first pair, and all en- 
tailed evils upon their offspring. In other 
words, the two thoughts of blessing and of 
cursing, of joy and sorrow, of favor and con- 
demnation, of life and death, find a dim 
echo in the traditions and rites of many 
peoples. The expression used by Paul, 
“Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree,” is prefixed by the words, “ It is writ- 
ten.” So fully had this passed into the 
thought and literature of the Semitic peo- 
ples that it had become a proverb. Like- 
wise, in the language of the Romans, the 
“ arbor infelix”’ had much the same refer- 
ence and significance, recalling the painful 
and ignominious punishment connected 
with the cross. 

Another tradition quite widely diffused 
among the peoples of both the East and West, 
that of a certain.sacred tree which was 
guarded by a serpent or dragon,—this figure 
afterward passing into a symbol of sin and 
the power of death. From Scandinavia to 
Egypt, and even as far as China, is this tra- 
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dition met, and a like echo sounds among 
the native tribes of Central America, and 
the adjacent islands. This whole subject of 
“Tree and Serpent worship” has been ably in- 
vestigated by Ferguson,and we have not space 
to pursue it further. It seems, however, 
that there is in all this a faint echo of the 
biblical story of the Garden of Eden, where 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and the serpent as the tempter, play so im- 
portant a réle. 

The cross, then, as an emblem of life and 
blessing, is placed over against the cross as 
an emblem of ignominy and death. This 
double meaning is the significant fact at- 
tending the pre-Christian cross. It is life 
and death; it is honor and shame; it is tri- 
umph and humiliation. 

To what extent any one of these interpre- 
tations may be entitled to acceptance must 
be judged by each individual investigator. 
That each hasan element of plausibility it 
seems impossible to deny. Better than all 


theories is the indubitable fact that this 
symbol had a religious significance among 


numerous peoples prior to the Christian era; 
that it was an object of deep reverence, and 
associated with the most sacred rites and 
with the most endeared and endearing be- 
liefs. 

To the reflective student of human history 
these questions belong to the most inter- 
esting which come under his examination. 
They constitute a department of those com- 
parative studies which have yielded such 
rich and generous fruit in our day. As Com- 
parative Anatomy has shown that there are 
a few typical forms of animal life, and, in- 
deed, that all in common arise from the cell 
or the ovum, thus tending to a remarkable 
simplicity, and even unity of origin; as 
Comparative Physiology reveals a like anal- 
ogy and simplicity in the offices or functions 
of seemingly diverse and heterogeneous 
organs; as Comparative Philology has re- 
duced this miracle of our humanity—lan- 
guage, with its thousand babbling tongues, 
worset han the confusion of Babel—to a few 
related groups, retaining decided affinities 
and harmonies,—as this same science has 
tracked the races in their wanderings by 





these ineffaceable foot-prints, which they 
have left in their widely extended tribal 
migrations, and has followed back these 
pathways, crossing and intercrossing, in 
sometimes almost hopeless confusion, to a 
common point of origin in Asia, the mother 
continent of us all, so has Comparative 
Religion found in the almost infinite diver- 
sity of faiths and systems a common religious 
consciousness,—a common religious instinct 
or intuition. The babbling of tongues is 
not so confusing, the jarrings and discords 
of beliefs are never so grating, as to drown 
that low refrain, or entirely obscure that 
common melody that speaks of a heavenly 
origin. These common intuitions, these 
common faiths and traditions, must consti- 
tute the basis of a common sympathy and 
a true brotherhood. To the cross must we 
look as the common symbol of a religion orig- 
inally one and heaven-derived, but now bro- 
ken up into a perplexing, warring diversity. 
The power of this cross is yet to bring these 
peoples and these faiths into a condition of 
coherency and homogeneity. By its strange 
alchemy the baseness and dross of these de- 
generated religions are to be eliminated ; 
and the elements of purity, benevolence, 
and love are every-where to prevail. This 
is the chord which must be struck by the 
missionary as he labors among these non- 
Christian peoples, and which will give forth 
a tone that finds its responsive echo in all 
religions of all lands. The tree of blessing 
from which the race was excluded by par- 
taking of the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
cursing; the gloriously beautiful Eden, wa- 
tered by the four rivers from which 
** The crisped brooks 

Rolling on Orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent shades, 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 

Flowers worthy of Paradise ;”’ 
the sun of truth and righteousness, obscured 
for the time by gloomy clouds of sin and 
doubt; the great regenerating Power which 
brooded over nature’s deep, bringing order 
out of chaos, and life out of death,—all 
these are restored in the cross on Golgotha, 
where the second Adam, by bearing the curse 
in his own body on the tree, gives back to 
the sinning world all blessings of knowledge. 
















































































































































N the closing year of the seventeenth 

century the German Church gave birth 
to a religious movement which in many re- 
spects resembles the later Wesleyan revival 
within the English Church. German Prot- 
estantism was then largely represented by Lu- 
theranism ; the Reformed Church had taken 
a back seat. Its great university stronghold 
at Wittenberg had declined, while Lutheran- 
ism was securing every facility for expan- 
sion; first at Leipsic University, and subse- 
quently by the establishment of a high 
school at Halle, which in a little while 
ranked as one of the best universities in all 
Europe. German Lutheranism became Ger- 
man Protestantism just as much as Louis 
XIV was the French State. True, just as 
the ministry of the Gallic King became a 
power behind the throne, so the Reformed 
Church of Germany exercised no small in- 
fluence in the spread of German Protestant- 
ism; but then Lutheranism was the power 
on the throne. 

The development of this species of Prot- 
estantism repeats in a most peculiar manner 
the course of the general Church previous 
toit. As in the first four centuries the pro- 
creative spirit of the Church proposed to 
itself the view of Christianity as a whole, 
so also is the time from the beginning of the 
Reformation to the “ Augsburg Confession” 
one pre-eminently creative. In this time 
was laid the foundation of the Lutheran 
fhurch as regards its Confession of Faith. 
With the endeavor pervading the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries more distinctly to work 
out the single doctrines corresponds the work 
of the Lutheran Church up to the time of the 
“ Formula Concordiz,” by which the vari- 
ous differences of doctrine were to be settled. 
As the Church of the Middle Ages had 
handed down to it, as a firm foundation, the 
doctrinal matter produced by the Fathers,, 
and sanctioned by the Church, which Scho- 
lasticism then undertook to work out or di- 
gest in a systematic manner, so there was in 
the seventeenth century—the Protestant 
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GERMAN METHODISM BEFORE THE DAYS OF WESLEY. 








Middle Ages—a Scholasticism which put into 
a regular form the Lutheran Confession of 
Faith embodied in the Formula Concordie. 
As in the Middle Ages Mysticism stands 
side by side of the strict representatives of 
Scholasticism, so the Protestant Mystics, 
Jacob Béhme, Arndt, and others, stand by 
the side of an effete orthodoxy. This mys- 
tical tendency acquired an importance about 
the end of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. A 
parallel again between this period and that 
of the fourteenth century is certainly obvi- 
ous. In the fourteenth century the roman- 
tic spirit had become extinct; Scholasticism 
had outdone itself; from France there flowed 
out over Europe a worldly spirit; the Ro- 
man spirit had decayed; every thing was in 
dissolution. Then, from the reaction against 
the externalized Scholasticism and secular- 
ized life, there broke forth on all sides, and 
in the most varied forms, Mysticism, which 
had in itself a reformatory feature. In like 
manner after the Thirty-years’ War the 
blossom of Germany had withered; the re- 
ligious spirit which, since the period of the 
Reformation, had been the first power in 
Germany, had stepped into the background ; 
while, on the other hand, the secular spirit 
had been let loose along with a powerful 
retinue of immorality, especially by the pre- 
ponderance of France under Louis XIV. 
It was a dreary period in German story. 
Politically the empire had fallen asunder 
into a number of separate despotic little 
states; and the sentiment of national unity 
had become so nearly extinct, that the loss 
of the fertile and beautiful Alsace to France 
seems to have been viewed with wonderful 
indifference. Socially the life of the people 
had greatly deteriorated. The rural popu- 
lation was terribly diminished in numbers 
and wealth; their means of communication 
were restricted because of the destruction of 
their horses and the neglect of the roads; 
their schools had disappeared, and were but 
very slowly replaced; their new houses and 
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churches were bare and barn-like, compared 
to the old ones; their periodical gatherings 
for certain purposes of local self-government 
or for festivities had fallen into disuse. It 
was a vegetating sort of existence, and the 
writers of the following age bear testimony 
to the illiteracy and coarseness of manners 
which prevailed toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, even among the gentry 
of the country districts. In the towns things 
were but little better. The commerce of 
Germany had received a serious check; her 
merchant princes had sunk to the level of 
petty traders, and adopted the manners and 
culture of the latter class. Her old free 
cities were decaying; only a few of the newer 
ones were growing, and what intellectual 
life then existed centered in them, as at 
Hamburg or Berlin, or at the court of any 
soveyign who specially protected letters, or 
still more at the universities. But through- 
out this period Germany contributed only 
one really great name to literature,—that of 
Leibnitz; while in France it was the age 
of military glory and social brilliancy, of 
Racine and Moliére, of Fenelon and Bossuet, 
of Bayle and Voltaire. And so German men 
and women found their own life mean and 
tiresome, and were carried away by admira- 
tion of their splendid neighbor till it became 
the fashion to imitate whatever was French 
in manners, dress, or tone of thought, and 
the very language was wretchedly corrupted 
by the intermixture of French phrases. Of 
course, there was a class, of which King 
Frederick William I of Prussia may be 
taken as the type, who hated foreign ways 
and upheld whatever was most antiquated 
and unrefined as peculiarly German, but in 
general the tide set in favor of the foreigners. 
The French were now the great models, and 
very unfortunate ones for a people whose 
natural genius was so totally different. Of 
course German literature reached its :owest 
ebb under these influences. One of the 
earliest if not the first signs of its revival 
was a rebellion against French classicism, 
and an admiration for the master writers of 
English,—Shakespeare and Milton. 

Religion suffered under the same depres- 
sion. Qn the one hand was a rigid Luther- 





anism which had petrified what had once 
been living convictions into dead dogmas, 
and which gave its whole attention to con- 
troversies about definitions of doctrines in 
which the people had ceased to feel a genu- 
ine interest. On the other hand was a gen- 
teel indifference which idolized “ enlighten- 
ment” (the favorite watchword of that 
period), and indemnified itself for its com- 
pliance with certain outward observances 
by laughing at the whole affair in private. 
Rabener, a satirist of this period, when 
characterizing the earlier part of the eight- 
eenth century, says: “There was a time in 
Germany when no satire could be witty at 
the expense of any thing but the Bible, and 
there were lively heads which had, so to 
speak, a complete satirical concordance in 
readiness, that their wit might never run 
dry. If a groom is concious of pos- 
sessing a more cultivated mind than the 
dairy maid, he startles her by a jest on some 
text or hymn; all the servants scream with 
laughter, all admire him down to the very 
cow-boy, and the poor dairymaid, who is not 
so witty, stands there abashed.” The dan- 
ger seemed imminent that the great work 
of the Reformation had been wrought in 
vain, and that it would come to ruin on the 
Continent as it did a little later in the 
British Isles. But just then providential 
supply and guidance came to German Prot- 
estantism in the Pietistic spirit, which arose 
and accomplished, though in a less vigorous 
manner, on the Continent, what British 
Methodism accomplished so effectually for 
the English speaking-world. 

Like Methodism, the Pietistic movement 
arose in a period of great indifference to relig- 
ion, and like it, also, aimed to supersede dead 
faith, knowledge without life, form without 
spirit, worldliness under the cloak of religion, 
by a spiritual and living faith. Like Meth- 
odism it laid great stress on the necessity of 
the new birth; prohibited certain amusements 
and modes of life, until then regarded as at 
least harmless; encouraged private assem- 
blies of Christians for purposes of edifica- 
tion, such as the study of the Scriptures or 
the interchange of spiritual experiences. 
Like Methodism, too, it encountered at first 
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no small ridicule and even persecution. It 
was accused of being an attempt to found a 
new sect, and was vehemently opposed on 
this ground. But this charge was unde- 
served, for, unlike Methodism, though it did 
here and there give rise to some insignificant 
bodies of separatists, it never did break off 
from the national Church of the country, 
but remained as a whole movement within 
its pale. 

The Pietistic movement may really be 
said to have originated with John Arndt, 
who flourished from 1555 to 1621, and wrote 
“The True Christian,” a work as useful as 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” But the 
seed which he planted did not bear any vis- 
ible fruit until the days of Spener (1635- 
1705), who is generally recognized as the 
father of German Pietism. About 1675 this 
man gathered a number of young men, 
studying for the ministry, and instructed 
them in practical Bible interpretations. He 
called these meetings ‘“Collegia Pietatis,” 
or colleges of piety. Gradually all classes 


of society were admitted and encouraged to 


attend and to take part. Some read the 
Scriptures, others sang or prayed, others ex- 
pounded the Sacred Book—not in a dry and 
critical way, but in a strain of practical 
experimental piety, whereby they were mu- 
tually edified. The Church was at this 
time steeped in corruption; the ministry 
were generally guilty of gross neglect, and 
the people were cursed with spiritual death. 
Spener, and those who, like him, had the 
revival and advancement of piety zealously 
at heart were possessed of the notion that 
no order of men had contributed more to 
this low religious state than the clergy, 
whose peculiar mission it was now rather to 
extirpate than to inculcate and promote 
holy living. It was, therefore, but natural 
that a regeneration of the rising clergy was 
aimed for, and a theological means of im- 
provement was proposed. Accordingly it 
was laid down as an essential principle that 
none should be admitted into the ministry 
but such as had received a proper educa- 
tion, were distinguished by their wisdom 
and sanctity of manners, and had hearts 
filled with divine love. They professed, in 





the first place, a thorough reformation of 
the schools of divinity, which was to be 
effected by the adoption of the following 
measures: 1. That the scholastic theology, 
which: reigned in the academies, and was 
composed of intricate and disputable doc- 
trines, and obscure and unusual forms of ~ 
expression, should be totally abolished. 2. 
That polemical divinity, which compre- 
hended the controversies subsisting between 
Christians of different communions, should 
be less eagerly studied and less frequently 
treated, though not entirely neglected. 3. 
That all mixture of philosophy and human 
science with divine wisdom was to be most 
carefully avoided; that is, that pagan phi- 
losophy and classical learning should be 
kept distinct from, and’ by no means super- 
sede Biblical theology; but, 4, that, on the 
contrary, all those students who were de- 
signed for the ministry should be accus- 
tomed from their early youth to the perusal 
and study of the Holy Scriptures, and be 
taught a plain system of theology, drawn 
from those unerring sources of truth. 5. 
That the whole course of their education 
was to be so directed as to render them use- 
ful in life, by the practical power of their 
doctrine and the commanding influence of 
their example. 

These maxims were propagated with the 
greatest industry and zeal, but as they were 
explained inadvertently by some without 
those restrictions which prudence seemed to 
require, all professed patrons and revivers 
of piety were suspected of designs that could 
not but render them obnoxious to censure. 
They were supposed to despise philosophy 
and learning; to treat with indifference, 
and even to renounce all inquiries into the 
nature and foundations of religious truths; 
to disapprove of the zeal and labors of those 
who defended it against such as either cor- 
rupted or opposed it; and to place the 
whole of their theology in certain vague 
and incoherent declamations concerning the 
duties of morality. Hence arose those fa- 
mous disputes concerning the use of phi- 
losophy and the value of human learning, 
considered in connection with the interests 
of religion; the dignity and usefulness of 
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systematic theology; the necessity of po- 
lemic divinity ; the excellence of the mystic 
system ; and also concerning the true method 
of instructing the people. The maxim, 
also, that the students for the sacred minis- 
try should dedicate themselves to God in 
a peculiar manner, and that no person who 
was not himself a model of piety and di- 
vine love was qualified to be a public teacher 
of piety, or a guide to others in the way 
of salvation, was considered by many as 
derogatory from the power and efficacy of 
the Word of God, which can not be de- 
prived of its divine influence by the vices 
of its ministers, and as a sort of revival of 
the long-exploded errors of the Donatists; 
and what rendered it peculiarly liable to an 
interpretation of this nature was the impru- 
dence of some Pietists, who inculcated and 
explained it without the restrictions neces- 
sary to render it unexceptionable. Hence 
arose endless and intricate debates concern- 
ing the following questions: “ Whether the 
religious knowledge acquired by a wicked 
man can be termed theology?’ ‘ Whether a 
vicious person can, in effect, attain a true 
knowledge of religion?” ‘ How far the office 
and ministry of an impious ecclesiastic can 
be pronounced salutary and efficacious?” 
“Whether a licentious and ungodly man 
can not be susceptible of illumination ?” and 
other questions of a like nature. 

As is wont to be the case, in their enthu- 
siasm, the revivers of declining piety went 
to extremes, and rested their case not even 
here. In order to render the ministry of 
their pastors as successful as possible in 
rousing men from their indolence, and in 
stemming the torrent of corruption and im- 
morality, they judged two things indispen- 
sably necessary. The first was to suppress 
entirely, in the course of public instruction, 
and more especially in that delivered from 
the pulpit, certain maxims and phrases 
which the corruption of men leads them 
frequently to interpret in a manner favora- 
ble to the indulgence of their passions. 
Such, in the judgment of the Pietists, were 
the following propositions: No man is able 
to attain to that perfection which the divine 
law requires; good works are not necessary 





to salvation; in the act of justification, on 
the part of man, faith alone is concerned, 
without good works. The second step they 
took in order to give efficacy to their plans 
of reformation was to form new rules of 
life and manners, much more rigorous and 
austere than those that had been formerly 
practiced; and to place in the class of sinful 
and unlawful gratifications several kinds of 
pleasure and amusement which had hith- 
erto been looked upon as innocent in them- 
selves; such as dancing, pantomimes, pub- 
lic sports, theatrical diversions, the reading 
of humorous and comical books, etc. 

Up to 1686 Pietism spread without excit- 
ing commotion, and without provoking any 
attempt at persecution. The principal work 
of its advocates until this time had been the 
spread of the revival feeling by the agency 
of the “collegia,” which found favor every- 
where and seemed to supply a national want. 
But when several of Spener’s students be- 
gan to lecture at the University of Leipsic, 
in imitation of their leader’s practice at 
Dresden, giving in their lectures particular 
prominence to the correction of the errors 
contained in Luther’s translation of the 
Bible, the great body of Lutherans who had 
been accustomed to regard this translation 
as a little short of inspired, took umbrage 
at such freedom of criticism, and at the 
practice of these Pietists who lectured in the 
popular tongue. All kinds of adverse ru- 
mors were circulated; they were maligned 
in many ways, and complaints were made to 
the University authorities. When these 
popular agitations were ignored, there fol- 
lowed tumults of so violent a character as 
to spread throughout Leipsic the seeds and 
principles of mutiny and sedition, and 
finally, the matter was forced to public trial. 
Of course the pious and learned Spener and 
Francke were declared free from the errors 
and heresies that had been laid to their 
charge, but they were nevertheless prohibited 
from carrying on the plan of religious in- 
struction they had undertaken with such 
zeal. It was during these troubles and di- 
visions that the invidious denomination of 
“Pietist” was first invented; it may at 
least be affirmed that it was not commonly 
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known before this period. It was at. first 
applied by some giddy and inconsiderate 
persons to the attendants of the Biblical 
Colleges, who lived in a manner suitable to 
the instructions and exhortations that were 
addressed to them in these seminaries of 
piety. It was afterward made use of to 
characterize all those who were either dis- 
tinguished by the excessive austerity of 
their manners, or who, regardless of truth 
and opinion, were only intent upon prac- 
tice, and turned the whole vigor of their 
efforts toward the attainment of religious 
feelings and habits. But as it is the fate of 
all such denominations, by which peculiar 
sects are distinguished, to be variously ap- 
plied, and often very improperly, so the ti- 
tle “ Pietists” was frequently given both 
to persons of eminent piety and wisdom, 
and to persons whose motley character ex- 
hibited an enormous mixture of profligacy 
and enthusiasm, who much better deserved 
the title of delirious fanatics. 

The contest against the Pietists was not 
long confined to Leipsic. It spread with 
incredible celerity through all the Lutheran 
Churches in the different states and king- 
doms of Europe. From this time, in all 
the cities, towns, and villages where Luther- 
anism. was professed, there started up, all of 
a sudden, persons of various ranks and pro- 
fessions, of both sexes, who declared that 
they were called by a divine impulse to pull 
up iniquity by the root; to restore to its 
primitive luster and propagate through the 
world the declining cause of piety and vir- 
tue, to govern the Church of Christ by wiser 
rules than those by which it was at present 
directed; and who, partly in their writings 
and partly in their private and public dis- 
courses, pointed out the means and measures 
that were necessary to bring about this im- 
portant revolution. Several religious socie- 
ties were formed in various places, which, 
though they differed in some circumstances, 
and were not all conducted and composed 
with equal wisdom, piety, and prudence, 
were, however, designed to promote the same 
general purpose. In the mean time these un- 
usual proceedings filled with uneasy and 
alarming apprehensions both those who were 





intrusted with the government of the Church 
and those who sat at the helm of the State. 
Their apprehensions were justified by this 
important consideration, that the pious and 
well-meaning persons who composed these 
assemblies had indiscreetly admitted into 
their community a parcel of extravagant 
and hot-headed fanatics, who foretold the ap- 
proaching destruction of Babel (by which 
they meant the Lutheran Church), terri- 
fied the populace with fictitious visions, as- 
sumed the authority of prophets honored 
with a divine commission, obscured the di- 
vine truths of religion by a gloomy kind of 
jargon of their own invention, and revived 
doctrines that had long before been con- 
demned by the Church. The most violent 
debates arose in all the Lutheran Churches; 
and persons whose differences were occa- 
sioned rather by mere words and questions of 
little consequence than by any doctrines or 
institutions of considerable importance, at- 
tacked one another with the bitterest ani- 
mosity ; and in many countries severe laws 
were at length enacted against the Pietists, 

But in spite of all opposition, or possibly 
because of the opposition, which Pietism en- 
countered, it spread rapidly every-where. 
Condemned at Leipsic and at Wittenberg, 
it became the dominant theological shade of 
opinion of the professors of the new Acad- 
emy of Halle, which had been founded for 
the avowed purpose of promoting the Pie- 
tistie movement. After 1695, when the lead- 
ing professors and pastors of Wiirtemburg 
University had proceeded ‘publicly against 
Spener, and finally against his disciples and 
adherents, as the inventors and promoters 
of erroneous and dangerous opinions, the 
University of Halle became the home and 
center of Pietism; and the Orphan House 
established in that place by A. H. Francke, 
and now renowned all over Enrope, proved 
one of its most effective agencies. 

It has been charged against the Pietists 
that they wrote but little. Writing was 
not their mission. It was theirs to act, to 
reform the practical life and faith of the peo- 
ple, not to waste their strength in a war of 
books. They wrote what they needed to 
carry out their lofty aim; and this was per- 
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haps sufficient. They did lack profundity 
of thought; but let it be remembered that 
their work was restorative, not initial. Yet 
we would not leave the impression that Pie- 
tism did not exert any influence as a liter- 
ary light. The theological instruction of 
Francke and his coadjutors in the University 
of Halle was very influential. During the 
first thirty years of its history six thousand 
and thirty-four theologians were trained 
within its walls, not to speak of the multi- 
tudes who received a thorough academic and 
religious instruction in the Orphan-house. 
The Oriental Theological College, established 
in connection with the university, promoted 
the study of Biblical languages, and origin- 
ated the first critical edition of the Hebrew 
Bible. Moreover, it founded missions to the 
Jews and Mohammedans. Thus Pietism 


furnished living proofs that it was not sim- 
ply able to combat the religious errors of 
the times, but also to carry the glad tidings 
to the dark regions of the earth, and to 
grapple with the grave wants of common 
life. And whatever the opponents of Piet- 


ism might say, shall we ignore the merits of 
a theological school, which in addition to 
teaching truth, can also clothe the naked 
and feed the hungry? 

From Halle streams of the new life flowed 
out until there were traces of reawakening 
throughout Europe. First, the larger cities 
gave signs of returning faith; and the uni- 
versities which were most bitter against 
Spener were influenced by the power of the 
teachings of his immediate successors. Pie- 
tism propagated its influence by means of 
Bengel, in Wiirtemberg, and the University 
of Tiibingen, and in Moravia through Zin- 
zendorf. Paul Gerhardt, the well-known 
hymnologist, and the theologians, Arnold 
and Thomasius, belonged to this party at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Oetinger, at Tiibingen, Crusius, at Leipsic, 
and, to a certain extent, Buddzeus also, par- 
took of the spirit of Pietism. Zurich, Basle, 
Berlin, and all the larger towns received it 
with gladness. It penetrated as far east as 
the provinces bordering on the Baltic Sea, 
and as far north as Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. Many of the continental courts 





welcomed it, and orphan-houses, after the 
model of Francke’s, became the fashion of the 
day. The Reformed Church was influenced 
and impelled by it, and even England and 
the Netherlands indicated a strong sympathy 
for its practical and evangelical features. 
No higher tribute can be paid it than that 
of Tholuck, who avers that “the Protestart 
Church of Germany has never possessed so 
many zealous Christian ministers and lay- 
men as in the first forty years of the eight- 
eenth century.” 

With a new generation of professors at 
Halle—among them C. B. Micheelis, the 
younger Francke, Freilinghausen, the elder 
Knapp, Callenberg, and Baumgarten—tak- 
ing the place of their more vigorous pre- 
decessors, Pietism began to lose its first 
power and earnest spirit. The persistent 
inquiry into Scriptural truth passed over 
into a tacit acquiescence of the understand- 
ing. Reliance was placed on the convic- 
tions, more than on the fruits of study. 
Spener had blended the emotions of the 
mind and heart, reason and faith, harmon- 
iously; but the later Pietists cast off the 
former and blindly followed the latter. Hence 
they soon found themselves indulging in 
superstition, and repeating many of the 
errors of some of the most deluded Mystics. 
Science was frowned upon, because of its 
supposed conflict with the letter of Scrip- 
ture. The language of Spener and Francke, 
which was full of practical earnestness, came 
into disuse. Definitions became loose and 
vague. The ‘“Collegia,” which had done 
so much good, now grew formal, cold, 
and disputatious. The missions, which had 
begun very auspiciously, dwindled from 
want of means and men. External life be- 
came pharisaical. Great weight was at- 
tached to long prayers. The Duke of Co- 
burg required the masters of schools to utter 
a long prayer in his presence, as a test of 
fitness for advancement. Pietism grew mys- 
tical, ascetic, and superstitious. Some of 
its advocates and votaries made great pre- 
tentions to holiness and unusual gifts. This 
had a tendency to bring the system into dis- 
repute in certain quarters, though the good 
influences that it had exerted still existed 
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and increased, It might disappear, but the 
good achieved by it would live after it. Pie- 
tism, though it ceased its aggressive power 
after Francke and Thomasius, long contin- 
ued to exert a reproductive power. 

The secret of the overthrow of Pietism 
lay in its lack of a race of homogeneous 
teachers. Had the founders been succeeded 
by men of much the same spirit, and equally 
strong intellect, its existence would have 
been guaranteed, as far as any thing relig- 
ious can be promised in a country where 
there is a State Church to control the indi- 
vidual conscience. Whatever be said against 
Pietism, it can not be denied that from its 
first days to our own times, whenever there 
has arisen a great religious want the heart of 
the German people has been directed to- 
ward this same agency as a ground of hope, 
and that it has succeeded in finding a safe 
lodgment in the affections of the evangelical 
portion of the Church. Even in our day 
the German Church has had recourse to 
Pietism as its only relief from a devastating 
rationalism. Not the Pietism of Spener 
and Francke, we acknowledge, but the same 
general current belonging to both. 

The inference has been frequently drawn 
that the two tendencies—the dogmatic and 
the Pietistic—which marked the religious 
life of Germany at the opening of the eight- 
eenth century ministered indirectly to the 
production of skepticism; the dogmatic 
strictness stimulating a reaction toward lat- 
itude of opinion, and the unchurchlike and 
isolating character of Pietism fostering indi- 
viduality of belief. This inference is, how- 
ever, hardly correct. Dogmatic truth in the 
corporate Church and piety in the individ- 
ual members are ordinarily the safeguard 
of Christian faith and life. The danger arose 
in this case from the circumstance that the 
dogmas were emptied of life, and so became 
unreal; and that the piety, being separated 
from theological science, became insincere. 
Rationalism in Germany, without Pietism as 
its forerunner, would have been fatal for 
centuries. But the relation of these ten- 
dencies, so plainly seen in the ecclesiastical 
history of the Church, is one of long stand- 
ing. From the days of Neo-Platonism to the 
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present they have existed, the good to bal- 
ance the evil, faith to limit reason. They 
have been called by different names; but 
Christianity could little afford to do without 
it or its equivalent, in the past; and the 
Church of the future will still cling as tena- 
ciously and fondly to it or to its representa- 


tive. A recent author, who has shown a 
singular facility in grouping historical pe- 
riods and discovering their great signifi- 
cance, says: “Pietism went back from the 
old faith of the seventeenth century to 
the living faith of the Reformation. But 
just because this return was vital and pro- 
duced by the agency of the Holy Spirit, it 
could not be termed a literal return. We 
must not forget that the orthodoxy of the 
seventeenth century was only the extreme 
elaboration of an error, the beginning of 
which we find as far back as Luther’s time, 
and which became more and more a power 
in the Church through the influence of Me- 
lanchthon. It was this: mistaking the faith 
by which we believe for the faith which is be- 
lieved. The principle of the Reformation 
was justification by faith, not the doctrine 
of faith and justification. In reply to the 
Catholics it was deemed sufficient to show 
that this was the true doctrine which points 
out the way of salvation to man. And the 
great danger lay in mistaking faith itself for 
the doctrine of faith. Therefore, in the con- 
troversies concerning justifying faith, we 
find that faith gradually came to be consid- 
ered in relation to its doctrinal aspects more 
than in connection with the personal, practi- 
cal, and experimental knowledge of men. 
In this view Pietism is an elaboration of the 
faith of the sixteenth century. . . . With- 
out being heterodox, Spener never expressed 
himself in the most decided manner in favor 
of the doctrines of the Church. He would 
make faith consist less in the dogmatism of 
the head than in the motions of the heart; 
he would bring the doctrine away from the 
angry disputes of the schools and incorpor- 
ate it into practical life. He was thoroughly 
united with the Reformers as to the real sig- 
nification of justifying faith, but these con- 
traries which were sought to be re-established 
he rejected. . . From Spener’s view 
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a new phase of spiritual life began to per- 
yade the heart. The orthodoxy of the State 
Church had been accustomed to consider all 
baptized persons as true believers if only 
they had been educated in wholesome doc- 
trines. There was a general denial of that 
living, conscious, self-faith which was vital 
in Luther, and had transformed the world. 
The land, because it was furnished with 
the Gospel and the Sacraments, was consid- 
ered an evangelical country. The contrast 
between mere worldly and spiritual life, 
between the living and the dead members 
of the Church, was practically abolished, 
though there still remains a theoretical dis- 
tinction between the visible and invisible 
Church. As to the world outside the pale 
of the Church, the Jews and heathen, there 
was no thought whatever. Men believed 
they had done their whole duty when they 
had roundly combated the other Christian 
Churches. Thus lived the State Church in 
quiet confidence of its own safety and pure 
doctrine at the time when the nation was 
recovering from the devastations of the 
Thirty-years’ War. ‘In the times succeeding 
the Reformation,’ says a Wiirtemberg pastor 
of the past century, ‘the greater portion of 
the common people trusted that they would 





certainly be saved if they believed correct 
doctrines; if one is neither a Roman Catho- 
lic nor a Calvinist, and confesses his opposi- 
tion, he can not possibly miss heaven ; holi- 
ness is not so necessary after all.’”” (Auberlen, 
Die Gottliche Offenbarung, i, 178-281.) 

The enemies of Pietism have confounded 
it with Mysticism. There are undoubted 
points in common, but Pietism was aggres- 
sive instead of contemplative; it was prac- 
tical rather than theoretical. Both systems 
made purity of life essential, but Mysticism 
could not guard against mental disease, 
while Pietism enjoyed a long season of health- 
ful life. The latter was far too much en- 
gaged in relieving immediate and pressing 
wants to fall into the gross errors which 
mark almost the entire career of the former. 
Pietism was mystical in so far as it made 
purity of heart essential to salvation; but it 
was the very antipodes of Mysticism when 
organized and operating against a lan- 
guid and torpid Church with such weapons 
as Spener and his coadjutors employed. 
Béhme and Spener were world-wide apart, 
as widely apart as were Béhme and Wesley. 
In purity of heart they were all beautifully 
in unison, but in purpose and methods they 
had nothing in common. 
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CHAPTER I. 


T the National Academy of Design in 
New York, on the last night of the 
Summer Exhibition of 1876, a gentleman 
stood gazing intently at a very lovely pic- 
ture of a young girl’s head. It was singu- 
larly fascinating; the joyousness of youth 
had not yet passed away, but was caught as 
it seemed by the dawning womanhood, and 
gave to the fairly rounded form and earnest 
face its crowning charm. The picture ex- 
pressed innocence and passion. The fair 
Flower of Fiesole had not lost the sweetest 
quality of girlhood, but had gained the 
power to love, and was a woman. 
The gentleman who seemed so stricken 





with the qualities of this picture was appar- 
ently passed the middle age, very tall, spare, 
and with a great profusion of iron-gray hair, 
and a beard that had once been black, but 
was now strangely streaked with white. The 
beard was carefully trimmed, but its growth 
was peculiar, and caused one to glance again 
at the face it shaded. It was a powerful 
face; the skin was bronzed, and the neck 
under the ears slightly furrowed. The eyes 
were gray, bright, and penetrating; the jaws 
rather heavy, and the lips full but very firm. 
Evidently the mass of gray hair partly hid 
a high and somewhat prominent forehead, 
for it fell in separate locks, disclosing the 
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bronzed skin beneath. It was the face of a 
man of strong passions well controlled, of 
quick sympathies, but great determination. 

After gazing at the picture for some time, 
the gentleman, who was alone, moved his 
lips as if murmuring, but no sound escaped 
them; presently he passed on, consulting 
his catalogue, but, when abreast of the next 
picture, he turned and cast a last look of 
inquiry and interest at the “Flower of 
Fiesole.”’ 

A few moments after a lady of advanced 
age approached, and, looking askance at the 
gentleman, said : 

“Excuse me, do I speak to Mr. Heart- 
ness 7” 

The gentleman gave an almost impercep- 
tible start, as if unused to the frequent sound 
of his name, and, bowing, replied: 

“You do, madam; and if my memory 
is not at fault I have the pleasure of seeing 
my mother’s friend, and mine, I hope, Mrs. 
Stacy.” 

“Why, George—Mr. Heartness—when did 
you return to America? and why, why did 
you not let me know you were here?” said 
the lady. 

Mr. Heartness smiled slightly, and re- 
plied: 

“Tt pleases me to hear my Christian name 
again, Mrs. Stacy, and I should have sought 
you very soon, but I arrived in New York 
only day before yesterday, and have been 
occupied almost constantly since. I noticed 
that to-night was the last of the exhibition, 
and determined to take a glimpse of the 
pictures, and see if many familiar names 
were to be seen here.” 

“That ’s like you,” said the lady; “you 
were always a connoisseur when only a boy, 
and I remember well many pleasant visits 
to the old Academy rooms with your mother, 
when we took you for a companion.” 

“Happy days!” said Mr. Heartness. 

“I was thinking of you, Mr. Heartness, 
since Mr. Stacy left me here,—he’s gone 
over to his club and will call for me at half- 
past nine. A picture here reminded me of 
you, or, at least, made me think of you,” 
said the lady confusedly, as if she regretted 
having spoken. 





“Was it Gray’s ‘Flower of Fiesole’ that 
made you think of me?” asked Mr. Heart- 
ness, looking the lady in the eyes. 

“Why, George, yes; did you notice it, did 
you?” she asked pleadingly. 

“Then it was not my own imagination 
that colored it, but there must be a resem- 
blance,” murmured Mr. Heartness, as if 
speaking to himself, and then added, “Yes, 
the ‘Flower of Fiesole’ reminded me of 
Clara Maltby ; did it remind you of her?”, 

“Yes, George, the resemblance is certainly 
remarkable; just as she looked when—O 
Mr. Stacy,” exclaimed the lady, as that gen- 
tleman opportunely appeared, “do you not 
recognize any body besides me?” 

Mr. Heartness extended his hand; and Mr. 
Stacy stepping back a pace, raised his hand 
slowly, and looked into the other’s face. 

“Why ! Is it, can it be, George Heartness?”’ 
he exclaimed at length. 

“Tt is, sir,’ said Mr. Heartness, as he 
warmly shook the hand that grasped his; “it 
is George Heartness’s own self.” 

“Why, when did you come from Manila? 
How long have you been away? It must be 
ten years,” said the old gentleman. 

“Twenty,” said Mr. Heartness. 

“You were almost a boy then in years,” 
said Mrs. Stacy. 

“T am forty years old,” said Mr. Heart- 
ness. 

“Come home with us, George. Where are 
you stopping?” asked Mr. Stacy. 

“T’m at the Clarendon,” replied Mr. 
Heartness. 

“Shall you remain in America?’ asked 
Mr. Stacy. 

“For a time, at least, I shall be here, and 
hope to see yourself and Mrs. Stacy often. 
I feel already that I shall be welcome,” 
said Mr. Heartness, in his usual sad and de- 
liberate tone. 

“Welcome! Of course you will be, my 
boy. When Gordon Heartness’s son is n’t 
welcome in my house I hope it will tumble 
about our heads. Will you dine with us to- 
morrow, sans ceremonie?”’ said the old gentle- 
man, heartily. 

“T shall be glad to do so, and have a 
chance to talk of my monotonous life, if you 
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care to hear about a dull experience, but to- 
night I must rest,” said Mr. Heartness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stacy left their newly dis- 
covered old friend at the door of the Acad- 
emy, and drove to their home in Thirty-sixth 
Street, and Mr. Heartness sauntered leis- 
urely to his hotel. 

“ Poor George,” said Mrs. Stacy, on their 
way home, “he has never forgotten Clara 
Maltby.” 

“Whom ?” said Mr. Stacy. 

“Clara Maltby, the young girl he wanted 
to marry, whose father took her off to Eu- 
rope by positive force to prevent it. It can’t 
be you have forgotten all about it,” said the 
lady. ‘Why, it was that that drove him to 
the Philippine Islands—twenty years ago, he 
says it was that he left, though it doesn’t 
seem more than ten to me,”’ she added. 

“Pshaw! He went to Manila to make 
money, and as his mother was dead and his 
father died while he was there, he had no 
good reason for coming back. Is he rich ?” 
asked Mr. Stacy. 

“I’m sure I did n’t ask him,” said the 
lady. 

“ His father’s affairs were pretty bad when 
he died, and I don’t believe there was much 
left for George,” said Mr. Stacy. 

“Don’t you remember that he was en- 
gaged to Cyrus Maltby’s daughter?” said 
Mrs. Stacy, not to give up the subject. 

“Oh yes, there was a rumpus about some- 
thing I remember, and that was what took 
old Maltby to France, where he died in ’59,” 
said the old gentleman. 

“The rumpus, as you call it, was not much 
better than an abduction, for Clara was of 
age, and you know, or might remember, that 
he forced her to marry an old French roué 
for his title, the wretch!’’ cried Mrs. Stacy. 

“And what became of them, my dear?” 
asked Mr. Stacy. 

“Clara never wrote to me, and I never 
heard of them again till Mr. Maltby died; 
what became of poor Clara, I don’t know,” 
said the lady. 

“Do you know the name of her husband?” 
asked Mr. Stacy. 

“No, I never heard it.” 

“Here we are,” said Mr. Stacy, as the car- 





riage stopped. “Come,” and Mrs. Stacy 
took her husband’s arm and walked up the 
broad stone stoop into their home. 


CHAPTER II. 

On the morning after Mrs. Stacy’s chance 
meeting with Mr. Heartness and her fortu- 
nate relief from what promised to be an 
embarrassing topic by the timely arrival of 
her husband, she was sitting in her boudoir 
meditating on the past. The married life of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stacy had béen a singularly 
peaceful and happy one, and but a single 
cloud hung over them and cast its shadow 
on the heart of the wife, warm with mater- 
nal instincts—they were childless. So far 
from this fact having chilled Mrs. Stacy’s 
nature it seemed to have intensified it, and 
her love for the young was boundless. 

As Mrs. Stacy sat thus meditating, her 
mind filled with thoughts of the dear girl 
whom she had loved as a daughter had been 
loved—had one been vouchsafed her—a maid 
rapped at the door, and in answer to the 
response entered with a card. 

“Mrs. Morville, ma’am,” said the maid. 

“Ts she alone, Sarah?” asked Mrs. Stacy. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Ask her to be kind enough to step up 
stairs, and show her in here,” said Mrs. Stacy. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“IT am glad she has called,” murmured 
Mrs. Stacy, as she wheeled her chair around 
to face the door and drew another near by 
for her friend. 

“Mrs. Morville, I’m very glad to see 
you,” said Mrs. Stacy, as her visitor entered ; 
“you have kept so aloof from us lately that 
I feared we were almost forgotten.” 

“T have not been out often for adew weeks, 
for I have a friend visiting us whom I regard 
as a special charge, and she has scarcely yet 
recovered from the fatigue of a long and 
lonely journey. I left her last night for the 
first evening since she came,” said the visitor. 

“Have you heard from Mr. Morville, 
lately?” asked Mrs. Stacy. 

“Oh, yes, I have letters every week, and 
the friend I spoke of is a special messenger 
from Mr. Morville,” answered the visitor. 

“Indeed! Is it a dear young girl whom 
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you have under your protection?” asked the 
elder lady with a look of interest. 

“ Always the same dear Mrs. Stacy!” re- 
plied her friend. “No, she is not exactly a 
young girl, but she is the dearest creature in 
the world, and though her experience has 
been a sad one, I believe her heart is as 
young and tender as a child’s. I am sure 
you will love her, and I want to bring her to 
see you the first time she is able to go out, 
may I?” 

““May you? I shall be only too glad to 
see her, particularly if she is in need of 
sympathy. Is she a relation of Mr, Mor- 
ville’s?” asked Mrs. Stacy. 

“No, she has no relations in the world, 
not a single one. Mr. Morville met her at 
the house of his banker, in Paris,” — 

“Where we first met!” cried Mrs. Stacy. 
“‘T hope she will be as glad of the meeting 
as I have always been of ours,” added the 
kind-hearted and impulsive lady. 

“TJ thought of you, Mrs. Stacy, when Mr. 
Morville wrote to me in regard to her, and 
of the fortunate chance that brought us 
together there. Let me see, that was in 
1866, was it not?” said Mrs. Morville. 

“Yes, ten years ago,” replied Mrs. Stacy, 
with a sigh. 

Mrs. Stacy had lost a favorite niece by 
death during her visit to Europe, and the 
thoughts of the pleasures of her trip to the 
Continent always mingled with sadder ones 
of her foster daughter’s parting. 

“T went to the Academy of Design, last 
night, for an hour. I wanted to take a last 
look at the pictures, and Mr. Stacy had an en- 
gagement at his club, so he left me there and 
called for me afterwards,” said Mrs. Stacy, 
to introduee a pleasant topic of conver- 
sation. 

“Were you there last night, Mrs. Stacy? 
why so was I. That’s too bad, for I went 
alone, too; Ido wish I'd seen you, for I saw 
a picture that reminded me forcibly of the 
friend I was speaking of, and I should have 
liked you to see it,” said Mrs. Morville. 

“How strange that we did not meet. 
Were you there long?” asked Mrs. Stacy. 

“ About an hour,” answered her friend. 

“T too saw a picture that reminded me of 





a very dear young friend of mine, a beauti- 
ful young girl,” said Mrs. Stacy. 

“What was it? Perhaps it was the same 
that I noticed,” said Mrs. Morville. 

“Gray’s Flowers of Fiesole,” said Mrs, 
Stacy. 

“Why how odd! That’s the very picture 
that attracted me, and it is strange, though 
the face is that of a young girl of not more 
than seventeen or eighteen, it certainly bears 
a striking resemblance to Miss Maltby.” 

“To whom?” exclaimed Mrs. Stacy, in 
astonishment. ‘ 

“To Miss Maltby, the friend we were 
speaking of,’ answered Mrs. Morville in 
surprise. 

“What, Clara Maltby?’ cried Mrs. Stacy. 

“Yes, her name is Clara. Do you know 
her, Mrs. Stacy ?” asked Mrs. Morville, par- 
taking somewhat of her friend’s excitement. 

Mrs. Stacy pressed her hands to her fore- 
head, and paced once or twice across the 
room to collect her wandering thoughts; 
then she stopped abruptly in front of Mrs, 
Morville, and hastily asked, “Is she Miss 
Maltby still, is she not married ?” 

“No: I am told there has been a sad ro- 
mance in her history. Do you know her?” 
asked Mrs. Morville, again. 

“Know Clara Maltby! 


Why, my dear 
Mrs. Morville, I loved her like a daughter. 


Oh, her cruel father. 
now? I must see her.” 

“Pray be calm, my dear friend,” said 
Mrs. Morville, “and tell me where you knew 
Miss Maltby.” 

“ And to think that he’s just come back, 
after being away twenty years,” cried the 
elder lady without seeming to hear her 
friend’s remark. 

“Who has come back?” asked Mrs. Mor- 
ville, in bewilderment. 

“ Why, George Heartness, who was to have 
married Clara when her father ran away 
with her to Europe,” said the elder lady. 

“T have heard something of such a sad 
experience in Miss Maltby’s life. She must 
be your old friend, I think. How long did 
you say it was since your Miss Maltby went 
abroad?” asked Mrs. Morville. 

“Twenty years,” said Mrs. Stacy. 


Is she at your house 


“We 
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were speaking of it last night after we met 
G eorge.” 

“That is just the time Miss Maltby tells 
me she has been away from America. Do 
you say she was engaged to the gentleman 
you spoke of when she left here?’ asked 
Mrs. Morville. ; 

“Yes, but her father, who was very wealthy, 
wished to buy a title for her, and I heard 
she was really married to a Frenchman old 
enough to be her grandfather. I thank God 
if she was not,” said Mrs. Stacy, heartily. 

“And where has the gentleman—Mr. 
Heartness—been since she left? Why did n’t 
he follow her?’ asked Mrs. Morville. 

“T suppose because he heard, as we did, 
that she was married within a month after 
her arrival in France. How strange, how 
strange; if we should read such a tale in a 
romance we should call it nonsense, but the 
truth is stranger still,’ said Mrs. Stacy. 

“Tt is indeed a most remarkable coinci- 
dence that they should both return at the 
same time after so long an absence. Is the 
gentleman—Mr. Heartness—still a bachelor ?” 

“Indeed he is,” replied Mrs. Stacy. 

“Do you suppose he is still attached to 
Miss Maltby ?” asked Mrs. Morville. 

“T know it.” 

“T wish now more than ever that you 
should see Miss Maltby,” said Mrs. Morville; 
“but until her condition is somewhat im- 
proved I should not dare to assume the 
responsibility of giving her such a shock as 
the news of Mr. Heartness’s presence here 
undoubtedly would.” 

“Ts she sick?” asked Mrs. Stacy. 

“Not sick, but fatigued and nervous,” 
answered Mrs. Morville. 

“ Good news rarely injures one.” 

“But my dear Mrs. Stacy, Mr. Morville’s 
most particular instruction was to keep her 
from all excitement, for he feared that 
though she had been living very quietly for 
a number of years, the return to scenes of 
her younger days might be attended by 
danger to her delicate health,” said Mrs. 
Morville earnestly. 

“Dear Mrs. Morville, I shall of course be 
guided altogether by your judgment, though 
I think you could safely trust me to see 





Clara, and I believe it would do her good,” 
replied Mrs. Stacy. 

“T think so too,” replied her friend; “and 
I shall be glad to have you see her very 
soon. Will you lunch with us to-morrow, 
and meet Miss Maltby then? but reserve the 
disclosures you have to make till you have 
seen her a few times.” 

“Excellent good sense, Mrs. Morville; I 
shall be glad to see you to-morrow, and to 
see dear Clara, too,” replied Mrs. Stacy. 

“T have already stayed longer than I in- 
tended,” said Mrs. Morville, “and must 
hurry to be home by lunch time.” 

“T will not ask you to remain, for I sup- 
pose Clara is anxiously waiting your return.” 

“To-morrow, then, we shall see you,” said 
Mrs. Morville, as she rose to depart. 

“Yes, to-morrow; and I shall not rest 
easy till then,” said Mrs. Stacy, as she 
walked to the door with her friend. 

After Mrs. Morville’s departure Mrs. Stacy 
took her luncheon and fortified her: nerves 
with an extra cup of that true woman’s tonic, 
tea. Then she endeavored to busy herself 
with some household duties to occupy her 
mind, but the image of Clara Maltby filled 
it quite, and finally she returned to her own 
room, and, sitting by the window, took upa 
book and attempted to read. She read the 
same paragraph many times over, and then 
dropping the book upon her lap she leaned 
back in her easy chair and fell into a deep 
reverie, during which many figures came 
and went, but these only hovered now and 
again around the two central ones that never 
left, and they were George Heartness and 
Clara Maltby. 


” CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Stacy was provokingly late coming 
home, and his good wife was in alarm for 
fear she should not have an opportunity to 
apprise him of the revelations which the 
day had brought forth before the arrival of 
Mr. Heartness, who had promised to dine 
with them. However, half-past four and 
Mr. Stacy finally came together. 

“T’ve so much to tell you that I hardly 
know where to begin,” said the lady, as she 
met her husband at the door of her room. 
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But she did begin, and as she unwound the 
somewhat tangled thread of Clara Maltby’s 
early life, and finally, when she disclosed 
the fact of her presence in New York to Mr. 
Stacy, she found she had more than en- 
gaged his attention,—she had enlisted his 
sympathies. f 

Mr. Stacy was a man of the world, but he 
was not hard, or cold, or cruel, and when 
once fairly interested in a subject, he gave 
his heart to it, and better still, he gave to it 
_ awell-balanced, reasonable judgment. Clara 
Maltby had almost passed from his memory, 
but with the narrative of his wife, the sad 
incident of her career returned to him with 
vividness. 

Mr. Stacy counseled delay in apprising Miss 
Maltby of Mr. Heartness’s whereabouts, and 
while they were still upon the subject, the 
servant announced “Mr. Heartness.” Mrs. 
Stacy repaired to the drawing-room, where 
she was presently joined by her husband, 
and they both weléomed their friend with 
warmth, and before many minutes dinner 
was announced. 

There was a peculiarity about the hospi- 
tality of Mr. and Mrs. Stacy; they never 
seemed to do anything for their guests, and 
yet no guest ever left their house without 
feeling that he was leaving a home, and that 
while there it had been his home. An hour 
passed pleasantly at the dinner-table, Mr. 
Heartness relating many incidents of his life 
in the Philippine Islands; how at one time 
a cyclone had devastated his house at Ma- 
nila, and at another an earthquake had 
driven all the inhabitants into the streets in 
their night-dresses; how he had been se- 
lected by the Spanish Government to make 
a trip across the China Sea to Macao as one 
of a special commission to look into the ex- 
port business as conducted there; how he 
had resisted an attack of jealous natives 
while traveling into the interior country, 
and how he was shipwrecked on his voyage 
to Manila. Then he told of his homeward 
journey, and of the narrow escape of his 
vessel from being crushed by icebergs, and 
finally, he said : 

“After some adventure and peril, I am 
glad to be in America again, but I have 





no anchor. 
winds.” 

“You should marry, George,” said Mr. 
Stacy. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he replied coldly ; 
“T have no kin, and fortune has favored my 
ventures, but for what? I’m sure I hardly 
know.” 

Presently they withdraw to the drawing- 
room, and though while at dinner neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Stacy had alluded to Miss 
Maltby, the kind-hearted lady could contain 
herself no longer. Mr. Stacy had seated 
himself in an easy-chair, and Mr. Heartness 
was standing in front of an old Spanish pic- 
ture of a young girl telling her orisons. 

“George,” said Mrs. Stacy, with an 
amount of gathered firmness that did her 
credit, “ you said a few moments ago that 
you had no anchor, that you were at the 
mercy of the winds; do you still mourn for 
Clara?” 

“Mourn for her? No, I have used phil- 
osophy and know that that is useless; but 
my life seems a blank, and I have thrown it 
into the breach a hundred times, so little do 
I value it,” replied Mr. Heartness. 

“Have you ever had any tidings of Clara 
in all these years, George?’ asked Mrs. 
Stacy. 

“None since I left America,” answered 
Mr. Heartness, and after a pause he added: 

“Have you heard from her? Does she 
write to you, Mrs. Stacy ?” 

“She has never written to me, and until 
to-day Idid not know that Clara Maltby 
was alive,” replied the Jady. 

“There is no Clara Maltby any more,” 
said Mr. Heartness gloomily, turning his 
gray eyes full upon Mrs. Stacy. : 

She looked up into his face and said slow- 
ly and earnestly and tenderly : 

“George, George, Clara Maltby was never 
married. She is in this city now, still Clara 
Maltby.” 

“Not married! Claranot married! Oh! 
you trifle with me; but no,” he added as a 
glance of Mrs. Stacy’s earnest face reassured 
him, “‘at your time of life you know too 
well what suffering is to make a plaything 
of mine. Where is she, Mrs. Stacy? where 


I feel at the mercy of the 
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is Clara?’ he cried, stretching out his 
hands. 

The old lady stepped up close to Mr. 
Heartness and taking his hand in one of 
hers she laid her other hand upon his 
shoulder : 

“George,” she said with quivering voice, 
“T love you as I should have loved a noble 
son had God given me one. I do not trifle 
with you, George. Clara is unmarried and in 
this city to-day; but she has lately endured 
a long journey, and it would be unsafe for 
you to see her until she has gained more 
strength.” 

Mr. Heartness had trained himself to con- 
trol his feelings but had never sought to 
crush them, and his frame shook with the 
emotions he suppressed. He only pressed 
Mrs. Stacy’s hand, and leaning over touched 
his lips to her forehead. After a moment’s 
effort he resumed his usual calmness, and 
with customary deliberation, said: 

“Does Miss Maltby know that I am alive? 
Does she remember me?” 

“T have not seen her yet,” replied Mrs. 
Stacy, and they it first occurred to her that 
she had been rather premature in making so 
important a disclosure on what, at best, was 
only a probability. 

“ Not seen her! then how can you be sure 
that she is really here? From whom did you 
hear of her?” asked Mr. Heartness. 

Mrs. Stacy then related her morning’s con- 
versation with Mrs. Morville and how the 


charmed “Flower of Fiesole’ had again | 





recalled Clara Maltby to mind, even though 
her friend had not known her in early youth, 
and hope grew apace in Mr. Heartness’s 
bosom. 

Mrs. Stacy told of her appointment to 
call on Mrs. Morville on the following day 
and of her promise to avoid any subject that 
might cause any excitement unhealthy to 
Clara. It was arranged that Mr. Heartness 
should call the next evening and hear the 
result of the visit. Mr. Stacy who had 
fallen into a “‘ meditation,” he called it, arose 
from his too easy chair, and after a few casual 
remarks Mr. Heartness departed. 

“You fell asleep, my dear, and I had all 
the responsibility of entertaining George, 
myself; I’m sure he still loves Clara,” said 
Mrs. Stacy. 

“My dear, you talk very foolishly. I’ve 
not been asleep, but my thoughts were en- 
gaged; and I saw that you were getting 
along very pleasantly with George, and so I 
left you to yourselves; but you should not 
have spoken of Miss Maltby’s arrival till 
you knew something more about the matter ; 
this may be a different person altogether,” 
said Mr. Stacy. 

“T’m sure it’s my Clara,” said Mrs. Stacy. 

“T hope it is, my dear; but we’ll see,” 
answered her husband. 

Mrs. Stacy returned to her room to lay 
plans for the morrow, while the old gentle- 
man resumed his easy chair, lighted a cigar, 
and was soon meditating as deeply as 
before. 





THE STORY OF PARADISE. 


HE history of Creation leads us to two 

great subjects of thought: primarily, 
to the contemplation of God as the Creator 
of the heavens and the earth in the original 
germ of their being, and as the Sustainer of 
their life in all the various devclopments 
which make them what they are; seconda- 
rily, to the contemplation of man, as made 
in the image of God, to a spiritual and im- 
mortal life. The history of primeval man 


draws out chiefly the latter of these two 
Vou. IIL.—5 





convictions, while the consciousness of God 
stands rather as a solemn background of 
thought, from which the human life, con- 
templated in detail, stands out in vividness 
of beauty. 

The history of Paradise in the second 
chapter of Genesis is the history of primeval 
man, so far as we need to know it, for that 
moral and spiritual object which Scripture 
always proposes to itself, namely: that we 
may know God as in covenant with man, 
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and man as in covenant with God. That 
the history is symbolical no man can doubt. 
It is sketched out to us in a beautiful, but 
slight and mysterious outline—utterly dif- 
ferent from that clear life-like history which 
begins with the Flood—in order simply to 
convey to the mind these great spiritual 
truths. 

But, when we have accepted this all but 
unquestionable truth, there remains still the 
great critical question, whether this symbol- 
ical teaching is conveyed through literal fact 
or imaginative allegory. Men too often for- 
get that fact may be at least as typical as fic- 
tion. In two celebrated instances of sym- 
bolical teaching from the Old Testament, St. 
Paul takes what he obviously accepts all 
the while as literal historic facts—the wan- 
derings of Israel in the wilderness, and the 
rivalry of Sarah and Hagar—to be symbols, 
in the one case of the probationary character 
of human life, in the other of the conflict 
between the Law and the Spirit. When our 


Lord desired to illustrate the kingdom of 
heaven in parable, he invariably drew his 


illustrations, not from the cloud-land of fable 
and allegory, but from the homely facts of 
daily life. To the eye of God we may rev- 
erently fancy that all facts are symbolic. In 
any one event of any life the great princi- 
ciples of his dispensation are seen, partly 
expressed, partly implied, just as the whole 
sky is mirrored in one single dew-drop. In 
proportion as the finite understanding enters 
into the mind of God, it is able to partake 
of the divine knowledge, and to decipher 
on the roll of actual history the sacred char- 
acters of symbolized truth. Now, in the 
history of Paradise how much may be mere 
allegory, in relation to things removed far 
from present experience—as the tree of life, 
which appears again in the Apocalypse, and 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil— 
no man can say. But the broad outlines of 
that history, as Scripture gives it, wear the 
unmistakable appearance of fact, and cer- 
tainly accord remarkably with what. the 
investigations of reason unfold, as at least 
probable in the primeval history of man. 
Iam obliged to say, “as Scripture gives 
it,” for I must ask you to dismiss utterly 





from your thoughts that marvelous fabric 
of imagination which ancient theology and 
tradition reared on the simple foundation 
of God’s revealed truth, and which the po- 
etry of the “Paradise Lost’”’ has rendered 
so familiar to English thought, that men 
again and again mistake it for the Revela- 
tion itself. For the whole is merely delusive, 
bearing on the very face of it marks ofa 
fantastic artificiality, which has served to 
discredit the simple Scriptural original. As 
this has been in regard to the individual 
life, so it has been also in regard to the col- 
lective life of humanity. What the wholly 
artificial theory of a baptismal perfection, 
to which all our efforts—mostly vain ef- 
forts—in after life simply aim at returning, 
is in comparison with the true Scriptural 
doctrine of regeneration in the individual 
life, that (as it seems to me) is the ideal 
Miltonic Paradise, in contrast with the sim- 
ple picture in the Book of Genesis of the 
primeval history of man. 

What, then, do the Holy Scriptures act- 
ually tell us? What was Paradise? and 
what was the condition of man when he 
dwelt therein? 

The “Garden of Eden,” for which term 
common usage has substituted the name of 
“Paradise ” (itself a Persian word for the 
park or pleasure-ground of the great king, 
and brought into the Greek language by 
the intercourse with Persia),- is simply, as 
its name implies, a region of “ happiness” 
or “ pleasure,” in which, amidst all the ful- 
ness of natural beauty, God placed prime- 
val man to dress the ground and to keep it. 
It is obviously an earthly, not a heavenly 
Paradise. With a clear homely simplicity, 
the writer evidently describes a locality 
which he had before his eyes. The mention 
of the two great rivers, the Hiddekel (or 
Tigris) and Euphrates excludes all supposi- 
tion of mere allegory, and all notions of a 
Paradise in some heavenly region, which 
future interpreters were hereafter to devise 
out of their own self-consciousness. What 
“ the Pison compassing the land of Havilah” 
and “ the Gihon compassing the land of 
Cush” may be, while it was obviously per- 


| fectly well known to the writer, has been 
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in later times mere matter of conjectures, 
some wild, some probable enough. 

But thus much is clear, that somewhere 
in the western table-land of Asia, where it 
gathers as into a knot in the mountains of 
Armenia, there Holy Scripture places prime- 
val man. Beyond this we can not go. 
Whatever is the precise meaning of the de- 
scription of the conv ulsions which produced 
the Flood, it seems clear that they must 
have altered in detail, though perhaps not 
in general character, that remarkable dis- 
trict, where the eye looks down from the 
Armenian mountains or the great basin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and the deep de- 
pression round the Caspian Sea. Still, 
therefore, in general we may trace this region 
of Eden, while in detail we may seek in 
vain to recover the features which once 
were well known. Stripped of all the many 
fancies woven round it, how simple is the 
picture of this ancient home of man, in a 
spot specially blessed by God with fruitful- 
ness and beauty, near that region of Central 
Asia, from which as history and philology 
tell us, the waves of human migration were 
hereafter again and again to flow! 

But let us ask—what is of much more 
consequence to us—what is the description 
given us of the original state of man? The 
very name “ Eden” tells us that it was a 
state of happiness. Such happiness is God’s 
will for his creatures. Soyrow has its place 
under that will only when it is needed for 
the chastisement of his erring children. 
Any theory which erects sorrow into the 
true law of life, and makes all joy a delu- 
sion and a snare, is a treason against the 
goodness of God. But happiness is a rela- 
tive term, dependent not only on external 
opportunity, but still more on internal ca- 
pacity of man. 

Now man’s spiritual state is clearly de- 
scribed as a state of the simplest and most 
childlike innocence, “naked, yet not 
ashamed,” living on the fruits of the earth 
yielded to but little toil, with all the germs 
indeed, of the wisdom, of the knowledge, of 
the righteousness, of the love, of which 
man is capable, but with those germs as yet 
undeveloped in primitive, uncivilized sim- 





plicity. I have sometimes thought that we 
may trace the picture of Genesis all but 
reproduced in the glowing descriptions given 
by the Spanish discoverers of the Western 
islands of the Atlantic or Pacific, before 
the white man’s foot trod their soil—with 
all the loveliness of their sunny climate 
and their luxuriant vegetation—with all the 
childlike simplicity, ignorant yet intelligent, 
of the natives who crowded to thé shore. 
True, that under that apparent innocence 
there lay, as was soon found, the germ of 
sins which primeval man knew not, much 
like the crude forms of sin which we see in 
our children. But still, in all externals, 
how wonderfully does this picture reproduce 
in bright coloring the simple outline of the 
description of Genesis, so strangely unlike 
that picture which all Milton’s imagination 
can hardly make other than unreal, artifi- 
cial, at times almost grotesque, of full- 
grown humanity masquerading in the guise 
of childhood. It was a true childhood, yet 
in it, in the course of a few verses, how 
wonderfully does Scripture describe to us 
the great principles of humanity, ready to 
be developed by God’s educating hand, till 
the simplicity of paradise should grow into 
the maturity of heaven! 

Man has to work to put forth will in 
action. By that action only is he able to 
develop all the faculties which lie dormant 
within him; to play his part in the drama 
of the world, as no mere instrument, but a 
“fellow worker with God;’ and so to find 
the happiness, which is simply the fruit of 
growth to perfection in the life to which 
God calls us. In Eden man had to work, 
moreover, in that kind of work, simplest 
and most universal, in which, perhaps most 
remarkably, man does work together with 
God ; for there is hardly one vegetable pro- 
duct of the earth which man can not culti- 
vate, and by cultivation for his own pur- 
poses, improve. To work, and not simply 
to receive and to contemplate, is man’s natu- 
ral duty—a duty which isa privilege and 
a blessing! No greater error can be made 
than to call work the penalty of the Fall. 
“Labor”? may be such a penalty; for la- 
bor is work “in the sweat of the face,” 
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compulsory, wearisome, cursed with the 
curse of fruitlessless; but work free and 
glad in the consciousness of power, in the 
strength of duty, in the enthusiasm of love, 
is man’s true nature. Could it pervade all 
human society even now—each bearing his 
own share, no excessive burden thrown upon 
any, no stretigth wasted by conflict and mis- 
directed by sin—the earth would become a 
paradise, a fit preparation for the heaven 
in which unceasing work and rest inter- 
penetrate and gladden each other. 

Yet not only to work, but to think. Note 
how simply Holy Scripture touches the mys- 
terious problem of the origin of that lan- 
guage, which is at once the concrete result 
and the instrument of human _ thought, 
marking, by its power of abstract ideas and 
of unlimited growth to perfection, the infi- 
nite difference between the reason of man 
and the instinct of the brute. Men have 
speculated on its derivation from simple 
imitation of physical or animal sounds, or 
from simple ejaculations of pleasure or pain. 
But no one can feel such derivation suffi- 
cient. Grant that the outer world may 
supply the raw material, so to speak, of 
language, what of the informing and trans- 
figuring power within the mind? It would 
be strange indeed did our Scriptural narra- 
tive speak the language of metaphysical 
subtlety, and yet, when it tells of the crea- 
tures “ brought to Adam, to see what he 
would call them,” how singularly does it 
mark out just this inner capacity in man, 
called out, not created, by external objects; 
guided, not compelled, by the Providence 
of God! After all, human speculation can 
do but little more than clothe this simple 
truth in subtler and often less intelligible 
language. 

To think, as well as to work, is man’s true 
nature. In that thought, turned to the 
great world without, brought back to the 
little world within, raised to the God who 
is the God of both, we find the element of 
repose in contemplation and intellectual de- 
light, tempering the restless energy of work. 
In different degrees they are mingled in differ- 
ent lives. Some work more than they think; 
others think more than they work; but in 





all, work and thought should coexist. Work 
without thought deserves the apostolic re- 
proach on those who are so exceedingly 
busy that they do nothing at all. Of 
thought without work how well does Shake- 
speare teach us, that “the native hue of 
resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought!” How beautifully in the 
simplicity of primeval man does Holy Scrip- 
ture trace the harmonious coexistence from 
the beginning of these two laws of humanity! 

In himself, then, it is man’s duty at once 
to work and to think. But this is not the 
whole duty of man. . Man is a social being. 
Without the ties which bind him to his fel- 
lows, and along which thrill the force of 
duty and the enthusiasm of love, his own 
nature can never grow to its perfection. 
Marriage—that first tie, out of which spring 
fatherhood and brotherhood, and so all the 
relations of superiority and equality, which 
make up human society —is not merely 
a condescension to man’s weakness, or a 
safety-valve for passion. It was ordained “ in 
the days of man’s innocency,” for “ the mu- 
tual society, help, and comfort which the 
one ought to have of the other.” How 
clear and simple this teaching! Yet we 
know how socialistic speculations, even in a 
Plato, regarded it in a low, base view, as 
but a means of breeding citizens. We know 
how asceticism again and again in old days 
denounced it, as .certainly a sign of weak- 
ness, perhaps asin. We know how men’s 
selfishness and lust in our own days would 
make it but as a simple contract, to be dis- 
solved when the whim that framed it has 
passed away. Thank God for the better 
teaching in the earliest pages of his Word, 
to which even our Lord himself went back, 
from the hardness of men’s hearts, and the 
laws framed to meet it! “ From the begin- 
ning it was not so.” But, even beyond this 
teaching of the sacredness of this first form 
of unity, we have the recognition of the 
principle of unity, as such, balancing the 
sacred individuality, in which every soul 
must act, think, grow for itself. “It is not 
good that man should be alone,” even before 
the presence of God. The hermit life of the 
anchorite, the recluse solitude of the student, 
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the exclusiveness of self-culture for this 
world or for the next—these do not accord 
with the true lifeof man. He lives best who 
loves best, provided always that he is “ true 
in love,” and so grows up to the likeness of 
the Perfect Man. We learn here to prize 
and cherish the ties which bind our life to 
others in the family, in the nation, in the 
Church. Even in respect of them, how often 
is it seen to be true, that he who “ denies 
himself,” and “loses his own life, shal! find 
it.’ We follow One who “ rejoiced to spend 
and be spent for men; even though, the 
more abundantly he loved them, the less 
he was loved.” The same description is 
claimed by an apostle for his own life. 

Yet one thing more: we need to look up 
to heaven not merely to admire and to won- 
der, but to adore. But how shall this be? 
Is man to find God or to be found of him? 
Shall earth rise to heaven, or heaven stoop 
to earth? Here again Scripture answers 
the question in simple words, impressive by 
their very simplicity of mystery. “They 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking in 
the garden.” It was a voice. Not simply 
a sound of dim, awful majesty, like the 
sound of the thunder, or the sound of many 
waters, but a voice which came to their ears 
in words intelligible to man, to speak in 
blessing, to reveal truth, to warn, and to 
guide. It wasa voice, moreover, from which 
man did not hide himself, till there came 
over his soul the blight of sin, and with sin 
the inexplicable sense of shame. The veil 
in which Elijah wrapped his face when the 
still small voice spoke to him had no place at 
the beginning of man’s communion with 
God, as it shall have no place in the end. 

Every-where, if we survey the tribes of 
men, as soon as they emerge from utter bar- 
barism we find some conception of a God. 
So far there is a “natural religion,” dimmed, 
perverted, encrusted with corruptions, but 
universal still. Holy Scripture bids us be- 
lieve that from the beginning man had con- 
scious communion with God. As the father 
reveals himself to the child, as the teacher 
to the learner, as the civilized man to the 
barbarian, so God reveals himself to the race 
of man. His revelation gave the first need- 





ful impulse to the spiritual course of man, 
in which he was to move forever, like the 
planets in their orbit, balanced between the 
centrifugal velocity of individual freedom 
and the centripetal force which draws all 
constantly to God. So his Word teaches 
that, as the instinct of truth and the instinct 
of thought, so the instinct of religion, is a 
part of “the law written on the heart of 
man” from the beginning, but sustained 
also from the beginning by the self-revelation 
of God. 

Thus does God’s Word in its first simple 
narrative bring out the great capacities of 
man’s nature,—the power to work, to think, 
to love, and to worship. It also tells us that 
man’s true nature is innocence, purity, right- 
eousness. Is it not true that the doctrine 
of inborn sin is exclusively a doctrine of 
revelation? To convince us of its truth we 
need but a slight observation of human na- 
ture, whether in its humblest or its largest 
aspects—in the story of a child’s life, or in 
the history of the world. We see but too 
plainly “the little rift within the lute” 
which mars all its music, the “little cloud, 
like a man’s hand,” which grows and black- 
ens all the heavens, till, under its shadow, 
men lose their way in intellectual and 
moral darkness, and doubt at times whether 
there is any Sun of Righteousness in heaven. 
The danger is, not that we should forget it, 
but that, like the Manicheans of old, we 
should exaggerate it into an integral, inerad- 
icable part of man’s nature. What we want 
is a Gospel of original righteousness; and, 
thank God! we have it in its fullness in the 
incarnation of Him who is at once the Son 
of God and the Son of Man, in whom we 
see what human nature ought to be, and 
what it shall be in heaven. But we have 
again a Protevangelium, a rudimentary Gos- 
pel here. True, man’s was but a childlike 
innocence. It needed to grow to perfection. 
Doubtless it would have so grown, not as in 
sinful man, by error and chastisement and 
sorrow, by the alternations of sin and con- 
version, but as our Lord’s own nature grew, 
“in wisdom as in stature,” calmly and peace- 
fully, from the first gray dawn to the cloud- 
less noonday. “The tree of life in the 
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midst of the garden” clearly symbolizes to 
us the constant gift of a divine food, by 
which man’s whole life, bodily and spiritual, 
should thus grow. 

But how poor and shallow the teaching 
which declares in theory that the fall was a 
step of needful growth, which in practice 
bids men, especially young men, believe that 
to know evil by contact is “to see life,” and 
that only by lust and sorrow, by sin and by 
repentance, can they grow to true manhood! 

The true ideal of humanity is sinlessness. 
True that is to us but an ideal. “The power 
of the flesh remains; yea, in the regenerate.” 
But still it is of infinite consequence that 
we should have a true ideal, else the very 
energy of thought and action carries us 
farther and farther from the truth. “ Far 
gone”? we may be from the true humanity, 
yet not wholly gone. It is the office of God’s 
grace to give back even to the sinner “ the 
princely heart of innocence,” which is the 
true birthright of man. 

Such is the lesson of God’s Word in its 
story of primeval humanity. How wonder- 
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ful the contrast with the grotesque legends 
offered us, sometimes in days gone by in the 
name of tradition, or in literature and art 
by travesties of Scripture, and sometimes in 
these days in the name of science on the or- 
igin and descent of man! We, on the con- 
trary, accept it in faith, adoring the wisdom 
which unites in it utter simplicity with pro- 
found depth, and which thus speaks at once 
to the ages of the world’s childhood and to 
ages like our own, which bear in manhood 
“the burden and heat of the day.” It is 
a worthy starting-point from which, in all 
the record of Holy Scripture, we may un- 
fold the revelation at once of God and of 
man, till we come to the perfect develop- 
ment of both in Him whom &t. Paul delights 
to recognize as “the second Adam,” “the 
Lord from heaven.” There we shall find— 
what the record of the first Adam can not 
teach—not only the certainty that man is “a 
living soul,” spiritual and immortal, but 
the knowledge by experience that He is “a 
quickening spirit,” giving to each “ the life 
eternal, in the knowledge of God.” 





I. DAY-BREAK. 
HE soft night of Summer 
Steals swiftly away ; 
We dream of the darkness, 
And lo! it is day. 
The dawn glimmers whitely 
A-down the glad world, 
In yonder clear heaven 
The clouds are all furled; 
But alas! for the Banished 
So wondrously fair! 
Since her cloud-tent hath vanished, 
She wandereth—where? 
O moon of the midnight, 
What dwelling doth shine 
With thy beauty divine? 


II. GRIEF. 


Lifts the rock its foam-spent head, 
From the ocean’s sandy bed; 
All unseen its rugged side, 
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Save when ebbs the restless tide,— 
Wave-worn rock, thou ’rt wet with brine, 
Like this tear-drenched sleeve* of mine. 
Other tide-waves come and go, 
Grief’s salt tide is at its flow, 

Evermore, 
And it floods me o’er and o’er. 


Ill. REVEALING. 


The darkling deep of moonless night, 
When early Spring is fresh and fair, 
May hope to hide the budding pride 

Of yonder plum-tree wreathed in bloom; 
And yet we know her in the gloon— 
Her blushes seem to fill the air; 

For here and there and every-where, 
Her subtle presence is perfume. 





* To us the expression, “ tear-drenched sleeve,’”’ seems 
inexpressive; but the Japanese “wipes his weeping 
eyes”? with his long flowing sleeve, 

the expression to typify intense sorrow. 


He understands 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


EDMUND S. JANES, 
LATE SENIOR BISHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

Tue best defense of Methodist Episcopacy 
is to be drawn from the lives and character of 
its bishops. They are in no sense prelates, 
They have not been, since their creation, like 
those lords spiritual whom Milton denounced, 
forever their prerogatives.” 
From Asbury to Janes, whom we have last 
laid in his grave, they have commended them- 
selves to the Church, by their purity and their 
unostentatious devotion to the duties of their 
office. If not all great, they have been good 
men. 


“chanting of 


With an exception here and there, they 
have not been eminent scholars; but they have 
unquestionably excelled as administrators. 

It is a curious fact and one which sheds 
light upon the history of the Christian Church, 
that when we seek for a term descriptive of an 
ecclesiastie who has displayed unusual execu- 
tive power, we must borrow it from another 
To de- 
scribe such a one as a great “Churchman” 
would be ambiguous, if not wholly misleading. 
Churchmanship is zeal for one’s order, for the 
divine titles of one’s sect, and may be wholly 
alien from breadth of view and sagacity of 
judgment. We Methodists have a pride in 
saying that our bishops have been in the 
Church what superior statesmen have proved 
themselves to bein civil administration. They 
have wisely led the body of which they were 
appointed overseers. Had they been Church- 
men, of the usual type, they would, by this 
time, be detestable. As Methodists we are in- 
tolerant, and very properly, too, of prelacy. Of 
Churechmanship, in the traditional sense, we 
want nothing; of statesmanship, all that can 
be had. 

The writer’s earliest memory of Bishop 
Janes recalls him as he appeared in the pulpit 
of the Union Church, Philadelphia, then at 


sphere, and call him a “statesman.” 





the head of Methodism in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, and much of 
Maryland. A small and delicate man, with a 
shrill, feminine, and almost falsetto voice, was 
appealing in an intense manner to a crowded 
congregation. What was said has long since 
been forgotten; but the disproportion between 
the physical resources of the preacher and the 
effects sought to be produced was so remarka- 
ble that attention was instantly riveted. It 
was not oratory in any accepted sense, to which 
one listened, but it was forceful preaching. 
The speaker glowed with emotion, yet held 
himself well in hand, and expressed his thought 
with deliberate and measured emphasis. His 
attitude—a leaning forward toward the people 
as he swayed from side to side of the pulpit— 
and the occasional concentration of all the 
vocal power on some important, but brief, pas- 
sage in a sentence, made a picture of great, 
but well-controlled energy of speech not easily 
forgotten. It was clear.that the Rev. Mr. 
Janes was using the force of a strong will: first, 
to make his voice execute his purpose; next, 
to preserve the poise of his own mind and 
feeling; and, lastly, to burn his convictions 
into the hearts of his hearers. His oratory, 
if such a name could be used, was not that of 
imagination or sentiment, but of an all-mas- 
tering energy. 

He had, at the time of which I write—about 
1836—been a member of the Philadel phia Con- 
ference six years; had come from New England, 
where he had taught school and studied law. 
He was of good Puritan stock; the Janes clan, 
as it may not improperly be called, is large, and 
has spread itself widely over the country. Its 
genealogical record makes a stout octavo vol- 
ume. The Philadelphia Conference during the 
years of Mr. Janes’s connection with it was 
famed for the brilliance of its foremost preach- 
ers. Cookman, Lybrand, Pitman, and others 
whose names might readily be given, were fol- 
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lowed wherever they were stationed by crowds 
of delighted hearers. Bishop Emory, who had 
been a leader in this brilliant company, and 
his associates, having, in 1833-4, negotiated 
the transfer of Dickinson College from the 
Presbyterians to our Church, Edmund 8. Janes 
was appointed agent to secure the needed en- 
dowment. He threw himself into this difficult 
undertaking—difficult because at that time 
Methodist ideas of the needs of a college were 
wholly inadequate—with a zeal which knew no 
limits but the limits of his strength. 

I once heard him say in a little company, 
that it was while occupied with the duties of this 
agency that he settled finally the method of pub- 
lic speaking to which he adhered during the rest 
of his life. He had appealed to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania for a subsidy to the college. 
Expecting no more than the privilege of stat- 
ing his case to a committee, he was surprised by 
an invitation to address the entire Legislature 
on education. But two years had then elapsed 
since the passage of the common-school law, 
which had been carried through both houses 
by the exertions of Thaddeus Stevens. To the 
country members the theme had no doubt the 
charm of freshness. That was an advantage 
for the agent of the college; but with such an 
opportunity he would have preferred to secure 
time for elaborate preparation. There were but 
few hours to be had, and he resolved that, with 
such meditation as was possible, he would rely 
wholly upon his power of extemporaneous 
expression. He appeared before the heads of 
the State with trepidation, but with good cour- 
age. The result was surprising to himself; 
congratulations from men of mark in the com- 
monwealth poured in upon him so abundantly, 
that they decided him never after to mistrust 
himself. His gift of prompt and appropriate 
utterance became, in time, one of his marked 
As Jeffrey 
once asked Macaulay, “ Where on earth did 
you pick up that English style?” so many 
2 one listening to Bishop Janes has asked, 
“Where did he get that power of sententious 
expression?” His public speech was com- 
pact and sinewy. He could think while on 
his feet, and think to the purpose. Opening 
deliberately, as though every word were care- 
fully weighed before it was spoken, he ad- 
vanced with precision from point to point, 
and left at the end a well-finished piece of 


characteristics as a public man. 





work. Occasional short sentences would fall 
from his lips, richly freighted with mean- 
ing; these obviously embodied the results of 
a large experience or long meditation, and 
remained as permanent acquisitions with his 
hearers. It resulted from his method that 
Bishop Janes rarely fell below an occasion; 
whatever the occasion might be, the suitable 
thought was seized upon and well expressed. 
Perhaps the finest specimen which we have of 
his spoken style is to be found in his address 
delivered before the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence during the war. The occasion was criti- 
cal; there were warm friends of our cause in 
the Conference, and there were ministers there 
who were not friends. Just as he rose to speak 
the President reminded him that the Confer- 
ence was not the place for the discussion of 
political topics. Such a warning, at such a 
moment, which, if it did not overpass the 
bounds of courtesy, went to its limit, would 
have embarrassed other speakers, but did not 
disturb the poise of Bishop Janes. Moving 
on with entire calmness, he gave an exposition 
of the growth and power of American Method- 
ism, and of its relations to the country, 
which left nothing to be desired. I have not the 
copy at hand from which to quote the strong 
passages of this remarkable address, but one has 
ever since clung to my memory. Comparing 
our Church as it is now with the Church of 
one hundred years ago, he said: “American 
Methodism of to-day answers to its original, 
not as the coin to the die, which ever repeats 
the same, unvarying impression, but as the 
man to the child, who preserves his identity 
under all the changes of maturing life.” The 
philosophy of Church growth could not be 
better put into a single sentence. 

The year 1844—the critical year in our 
Church’s history—found Mr. Janes in an ad- 
vantageous position. He had not been a pro- 
tagonist in the weary strife between the slave- 
holding South and the non-slaveholding North. 
A service of several years in the Southern 
States, as Financial Secretary of the American 
Bible Society, had secured him popularity 
among Southern Methodists. I am not aware 
that he surrendered the opinion of slavery 
which, as a New Englander, he must have 
held; his duty as a representative of the Bible 
Society had doubtless decided him not to enter 


into the debate which was waxing hotter and 
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hotter every day. But, fortunately for him, 
too, he had never been a member of a General 
Conference. It is useless for us, at this day, 
to dwell upon the mistakes of the Conference 
of 1844. To Methodists of our generation, it is 
clear that the majority of the delegates should 
have done their duty, in pronouncing upon the 
conduct of Bishop Andrew, and then gone 
home, leaving ulterior questions to the preach- 
ers in the annual conferences, and the people. 
The result would, in time, have perhaps been 
the same, but the history would have been 
pleasanter reading for us to-day. 

We are continually forgetting that a General 
Conference can not be, in any exact sense, a deli- 
berative body. What deliberation is possible in 
the compass of its brief quadrennial sessions 
goes on in its huge committees, and these have 
not the time to sift questions with thoroughness. 
Editors are often censured for the stir they 
create by their free handling of Church ques- 
tions; but it is this free handling which saves 
the body from disaster. The long, wearying 
discussion issues, at last, in a peaceful conclu- 
sion. No greater misfortune can happen to a 
General Conference than to have thrust upon 
it a question for which it is not prepared. 
There is no opportunity given the delegates to 
be guided, as are the members of Congress, by 
the reflex action of their constituents, In the 
whirl of excitement it is not impossible for 
them to lose their heads, and to do that which 
can not in years be undone. The General 
Conference of 1844 undertook to decide on the 
Church’s existence as an undivided body. In 
the short space of a few weeks American Meth- 
odism was cut in two. No matter what the 
issue, the power then exercised was most ex- 
traordinary, and the example ought never 
to be accepted as a precedent. What a scene 
of passion that memorable session was! The 
very air was tremulous with excitement. It 
fell to Dr. Durbin to read the reply of the ma- 
jority to the powerful protest of the minority, 
prepared by Dr. Bascom. This paper was the 
work of several minds; it needed to be, for a 
reply under such circumstances must be ready 
at short notice. The reading began late in the 
afternoon of a long and sunny day. While 
Dr. Durbin proceeded, the last beams of sun- 
light streamed into the western windows of 
the Greene Street Church. As he uttered the 
closing sentences which declared the purpose 





of the majority to adhere inflexibly to their 
position, the sun went down, and the assembly 
was left in deep shadow. Dr. Capers sprang to 
his feet, went over to Dr. Durbin, and said— 
“Then there is no hope!” “It seemed,” said 
Dr. Durbin to me, years after, “as if the light 
of day and the light of hope had gone out 
together.” 

The expectation that Edmund 8. Janes would 
be elected a bishop at this Conference was in 
many minds. He was not unacceptable to the 
North; he was acceptable to the South. Climb- 
ing to high office by the concealment of opin- 
ions is not a manly method; indeed, it is wholly 
contemptible. But Bishop Janes was never 
charged with disguising his hostility to slavery. 
He had only not been forced into promi- 
nence by the exigencies of the struggle. His 
prudence, his pacific temper, and his reputa- 
tion for administrative energy did the rest. 
Robert Emory, who, though not a member of 
the Conference, was an active co-operator with 
the majority, meeting him one day before the 
election, said: “ Brother Janes, if you were not 
so little, we would make you a bishop.” Soon 
after the election, they met again. It was 
slightly embarrassing to Emory ; but, greeting 
Janes heartily, he exclaimed, “They have made 
you a bishop, after all.” 

The little man, slender, delicate, thin-voiced, 
had been lifted up to leadership. Every phys- 
ical disadvantage was, however, compensated 
by an imperial will. It was a foregone con- 
clusion, that he would be a working bishop, 
for he had been a working preacher, a working 
college agent, a working secretary. The love 
of work was wrought into the texture of his 
heart and brain. For the relaxations of life, 
he cared little or nothing. Society he took as 
it came, but never sought it as a means of 
power. His attitude toward the world was 
that of a strenuous, resolved man. Whenever 
and wherever he appeared, he had all his ar- 
mor on. Unquestionably his love of work lay 
in his temperament, but his temperament was 
acted upon by his zeal for his Lord and King. 
He felt that there was a world to be conquered, 
and that his one duty was to bring it into sub- 
jection to the captivity of Christ. 

It has been said well, that a man of 
genius is a lover of order; that the spec- 
tacle of society, confused and disorganized, 
is hateful to him. Such a one strives in- 
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stinctively to bring out of confusion a kos- 
mos, Where truth, beauty, and law shall be 
supreme, This comes very neasly to Lord 
Derby’s recent definition of genius— that 
it is a capacity to take an infinite trouble 
about things. In this almost divine patience, 
this capacity to take endless pains for the ac- 
complishment of a good object, Bishop Janes 
shone pre-eminently among his fellows. He 
was the last to let go of work that was to be done. 
One of his colleagues, coming once out of a 
conference room after a morning session, waited 
at the door for him. Still Bishop Janes tar- 
ried at his desk, busily writing. “I do be- 
lieve,” said the bishop, “if the archangel were 
to sound the last trump, Bishop Janes would 
not be quite ready.” Thecase being hypothet- 
ical, it is useless to express an opinion; but 
under any and all circumstances Bishop Janes 
would finish what he had to do. 

I do not think that his creative power was 
great. 
which devises a new order of life for men, and 
leads them to it. His strength lay in the ap- 
plication of means to ends, the ends being first 
heartily accepted. His caution made him con- 
servative; that which had been proved by ex- 
perience to be good, he would not lightly 
alter. He so construed his Episcopal duty 
as to hold himself bound not to engage pub- 
licly in promoting modifications of the policy 
of the Church. Yet he kept pace with pro- 
gress, if he did not lead it, and in due time 
co-operated with its promoters most energetic- 
ally. He had the trait in which John Wesley 
was pre-eminent—a readiness to accept the 
changes which time, or circumstance, or other 
Yet his habitual in- 
clination was, to use vigorously the resources 
Thus 
it came to pass that in the extension of Meth- 
odism he was bold and aggressive, in its mod- 
ification, severely prudent; and so his energy 
and his conservatism happily, blending to- 
gether, he lived to the verge of old age with- 
out becoming antiquated, or out of date. 

Age ripened him and made him beautiful. 
In body, he became robust; his whole appear- 
ance, in his later years, betokened healthful 
vigor. He moved with the firm step of a solid, 
unworn man. His whitened hair became him 
well; combined, as it was, with other features, 
the clear and richly tinted complexion, the 


He had not thé shaping imagination 


minds might suggest. 


of the Church’s existing constitution. 
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compressed and resolute mouth, the keen but 
kindly eye, one could not think its posses- 
sor old. The somewhat ascetic temper, which 
once showed itself in the details of his life, 
had mellowed. He moved among the preach- 
ers much as a father among his sons, yet a 
father in whom was no trace of feebleness, 
The boys, whom as a young man he had 
known, had themselves become gray ; and still 
he was the most tireless worker of them all. 
As far as could be judged, from his public ad- 
dresses, his mind had lost none of the firmness 
of its fiber. Indeed, it may be said of 
Bishop Janes, that as to his intellectual powers 
he was a growing man till he died. Given a 
sound body, there is no reason why executive 
capacity should not continue to develop with 
added years, The steady nerves supply courage, 
and the accumulations of experience are at hand 
to be applied to the solution of the problems of 
the present time. True, there are men who, 
with age, appear to lose the capacity of re- 
ceiving new ideas; they bloom no more. Bishop 
Janes was not one of these. If I may venture 
to say so, he was like the chrysanthemum, 
which, amid the frosts of the coming Winter, 
is then most beautiful, holds up its head with 
courage, and bids defiance to time. 

In administration he made mistakes, as who 
does not? It fell to my lot to criticise his 
final decision in the Book Room Case; but I 
will not venture upon the embers of that once 
fiercely burning controversy. We all, who 
were participants therein, will be judged by 
those who come after us. They will decide 
upon our merit or demerit without fear or 
favor. Nor did he appear to me to be a su- 
perior judge of character. Surface qualities 
his mind took in readily enough; but he 
lacked (if I mistake not) the penetrative in- 
sight which divines the central principle of 
each man’s individualism. Perhaps he kept 
himself too much aloof from men who were 
not of his own type. I have often wished that 
his intercourse with society had been less 
official and more personal ; that, showing more 
freely the sweetness of his inner life, he had 
drawn the best men closer to him. But he 
was always full of business; his contact with 
society was that of an administrator handling 
the affairs of a great Church. He had not, 
however, the detestable habit (long may it be 
unknown in our bishops!) of regarding min- 
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isters as so many pawns to be moved to and 
fro on a chess-board. He dealt with the 
preachers very tenderly, and studied to reduce 
the pains and vexations of our system of 
frequent change to the lowest possible point. 

I have spoken of his master passion,—the 
love of work. On several occasions during 
his last years it asserted itself very strongly. 
When a large company gathered at Sea Cliff, 
to receive the Bishops of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church, the chorister of the occasion 
led us in the singing of one of the pretty pieces 
which describe rest in heaven. As soon as it 
was finished, Bishop Janes gently rebuked us 
for dwelling so much on heavenly rest. “ What 
most concerns us,” said he, “is to do the work 
given us.” No longing to go to rest for 
his strenuous nature; he scorned the thought 
as weakness. His last conference was held in 
Philadelphia in the Summer of 1876. 
a conference of colored preachers; he was 
worn and weary, and ought to have been in 
his bed. Some one, touched with sympathy, 
said to him, “ Bishop, it will be pleasant to 
rest in heaven after all your toil here.” ‘‘ No,” 
he replied, “I expect when I get to heaven 
still to have work to do.” 
could subdue that royal spirit, nor quench 
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Disease nor dying 
his zeal for the King of kings. He was per- 
suaded by his attentive host to visit the Ex- 
Too feeble to walk over the long 
aisles, he was wheeled in a chair, and spent 
some hours in examining the machinery, in 
which he took a keen interest. Thence he 
came home to New York and died, brain and 
heart and hand busy to the last. 

John Foster, in his essay on “ Decision of 
Character,” draws a portrait of Howard, the 
philanthropist, which I have thought is as 
much a portrait of Bishop Janes, also, as if 
the Bishop had sat for his likeness. The pas- 
sage is too long for transcription, but a para- 
graph from it will not be out of place here: 

“The energy of his determination was so 
great, that if, instead of being habitual, it had 
been shown only for a short time on particular 
oceasions it would have appeared a vehement 
impetuosity; but by being unintermitted, it 
had an equability of manner, which scarcely 
appeared to exceed the tone of a calm con- 
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stancy, it was so totally the reverse of any 
thing like turbulence or agitation. It was the 
calmness of an intensity kept uniform by the 
nature of the human mind forbidding it to be 
more, and by the character of the individual 
forbidding it to be less. The law which carries 
water down a declivity was not more un- 
conquerable and invariable than the determi- 
nation of his feelings toward the main object. 
The importance of this object held his facul- 
ties in a state of excitement which was too 
rigid to be affected by lighter interests. He 
had no leisure feeling which he could spare to 
be diverted among the innumerable vanities of 
the scene which he traversed; all his subor- 
dinate feelings lost their separate existence 
and operation by falling into the grand one. 
As his method referred every thing he thought 
and did to the end, and as his exertion did not 
relax for a moment, he made the trial so sel- 
dom made, what is the utmost effect which 
may be granted to the last possible efforts of a 
human agent.” 

Bishop Janes will be numbered with the se- 
lect few, who, by the entire consecration of 
their faculties to the loftiest purposes have 
mide their lives memorable. No one can say 
of a single year or month or week or day of 
his long career, that he did not, to the utmost 
of his energy, spend it in doing some service 
to his féllow-men. And the final sentence 
which thé essayist Foster applies to Howard 
is equally applicable to him: ‘‘ What he did 
not accomplish, he might conclude to be placed 
beyond the sphere of mortal activity, and 
calmly leave to the immediate disposal of 
Providence.” 

He had held the Episcopal office twenty-four 
years; he had been a minister nearly half a 
century. As his brethren carried him to his 
grave, they could say: “This man went in and 
out before us for more than the space of a 
generation; we knew his public walks and 
private ways; he administered a vast patron- 
age; was charged with most important trusts; 
was our representative and leader; and amid 
the solemnities of this scene we can bear our 
witness, if need be, to all the wotld, that 
we lay him to rest untouched by reproach or 
stain.” GeEorGE R. Crooks. 








THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Irs INpusTRIAL INTERESTS.—Even the staid 
and solid Germans are beginning to be much 
troubled about the future of their industrial 
matters. , Until quite lately it was believed 
that the system which enters so deeply into all 
phases of German society, and especially into 
its industrial affairs, secured these from the 
inroads of modern innovations. But this does 
not seem to be the case. The wholesale intro- 
duction of women and children into factories, 
and the vicious teachings of the so-called 
social democrats, have produced such utter 
demoralization in the world of industry, that 
Boards of Trade in various localities are 
taking up the matter, in the vain hope of 
stopping the wheels of this Juggernaut that is 
now ruthlessly crushing out such very essen- 
tial interests. 

In the first place, the weakening of the 
apprenticeship system, which in Germany 
used practically to last even several years into 
the life of the journeyman, is so demoralizing 
the artisan classes in respect to careful train- 
ing for their callings, that the employers are 
appealing in despair for men that understand 
their profession. And if the present condition 
of things lasts much longer, the time is not 
very far distant when one will need to seek a 
good workman with a lantern, This evil has 
already grown to such extent that one machine 
establishment recently declared that within a 
month, of some sixty workmen who answered 
their call for skilled men, they were obliged to 
send away about two-thirds after a short trial, 
because they were the greatest botchers in their 
callings. Of those who were dismissed, four 
were turners, who when they were put to the 
lathe did not know how to fasten to the instru- 
ment the article to be turned. One can there- 
fore almost say that the modern innovations in 
regard to the obligations of apprentices to serve 
a number of years under careful training, with 
a view diligently to learn their calling for life, 
amount to but little more than a release from 
all obligation in an orderly way to acquire the 
intricacies of their profession. Employers, 
therefore, are beginning to revive the old 
doctrine that the State has the right and the 
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duty to look after the proper training of young 
men for the various manual trades, that they 
may become skillful workmen for future years, 
For the adult artisan the incentive to good 
workmanship and skill in his occupation is 
found in the necessaries of life, the love for 
those dependent on him, and the pleasure that 
he finds in the result of the labor of his hands, 
and these things as inducements to diligence 
are not present in the boys. The demand of 
the hour, therefore, among the employers of 
Germany is the introduction of legal regula- 
tions regarding apprentices, that youth may 
again be taught to obey their superiors and find 
a pleasure in their work. It is also quite 
interesting for us to know that at least one of 
the publicists that are now studying the ope- 
rations of this cancer in the modern industrial 
system of Germany finds its deepest cause to 
lie in the socialistic doctrines that would 
weaken the attachment to all religion, and 
especially to Christian ideas. The brutally 
materialistic doctrines and the godless orgies 
of the social democracy are reaching the boys 
of the Father-land, and demoralizing them ata 
fearful rate. Without God there is no author- 
ity for them but that of terror; without eternal 
life there is no morality and no inner develop- 
ment. A large portion of the press of Germany 
have for years made it their business to scorn 
the idea of any relation to a personal God, and 
have been so successful in undermining the 
security for the State that rests on this con- 
viction, that society at large is beginning to 
reap the results of these godless teachings. 
The nation is at last becoming frightened, and 
the best men are crying after religion to save 
them, as they would demand water to stop a 
conflagration. The masses can never be firmly 
held to the various virtues of their fathers 
without the belief in an almighty and present 
God, and the necessity of again returning to 
his feet. 





BELGIUM. 

Irs Prison SystemM.—Belgium is fast be- 
coming a model land for the investigation and 
practical solution of some of the most import- 
ant questions that force themselves on the 
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attention of the state and society. And among 
these is that very difficult one regarding the 
system and management of prisons. Although 
the world at large seems rather opposed to the 
solitary system for the confinement of crimi- 
nals, and especially in this country there has 
existed much feeling and some prejudice 
against the system that would shut the pris- 
oner in his solitary cell, the Belgians seem to be 
settling it to their own satisfaction that this 
is the better way. They virtually deny in 
their own experience that the solitary system 
either for men or women increases the death- 
rate, or bodily or mental diseases, or in any 
way, as a rule, works injuriously to the well- 
being of the criminal. They therefore separate 
the criminals from association with each other, 
which they regard as contaminating, and then 
they employ three factors to aid them in 
the work of reform which they in theory 
and practice undertake; and these factors are 
work, religious instruction, and the school. 
In regard to labor, it is found that most of 
those who enter the prisons, as the result of 
crime, have no fixed occupation. These are 
taught in their solitude some useful trade, 
wherewith, on leaving the prison, they may 
earn their living, and thus have the first op- 
portunity for being restored to civil life. In 
the matter of religion, every Belgian prison is 
now provided with a chaplain, who has no 
other duties than simply those that regard the 
religious welfare of the occupants; and it is 
the duty of the chaplain, not only to hold reg- 
ular religious service in the corridors, so that 
all the prisoners may listen and enjoy it, but 
this is also to be made attractive and impres- 
sive by sacred song and music, accompanied 
with organ or harmonicum. In addition to 
this general service, the chaplain visits the 
cells, supervises and advises the reading of the 
criminal, and gives him private instruction in 
regard to religious matters, and visits the sick. 
But the Belgian prison system lays very pecu- 
liar stress on the matter of school instruction. 
Most of the malefactors come in ignorant, and 


in this condition they are not allowed to go 
out, if possible. 
least one regularly appointed teacher, who is 
an officer, and his duties, social and educa- 
tional, extend to all in the establishment. 
Moral education he continually imparts, and 
a regular course of study is required of all 


In each prison there is at 
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who are incarcerated for six months or more, 
who are not too old to profit by it. The hours 
of tuition are so acceptable to the prisoners 
that they are sometimes omitted as a punish- 
ment. The branches taught are those of the 
ordinary elementary schools in the first place, 
and in some of the larger prisons an ad- 
vance is made on these, to what are called a 
second or even a third grade, including the 
elements of geometry and linear drawing, for 
mechanics. This system is carried on so per- 
fectly, that at the end of each six months 
there are held regular examinations, with 
premiums for the most successful. In the 
Central Prison, at Ghent, there has lately been 
established a normal class, in which are re- 
ceived those prisoners that have distinguished 
themselves for good conduct and success in 
studies. These are raised to the dignity of 
teachers of other classes, if they are willing, 
and desire to do this work. And now, for 
the statistical results: Of those who, on en- 
tering the prison, can neither read nor write 
about sixty-seven per cent leave the institution 
in possession of the ordinary elements of 
knowledge. The remaining thirty-three per 
cent are those who are too old or too incorri- 
gible to learn. With this great care for adults, 
we need hardly say that still greater attention 
is bestowed on the boys and girls in the re- 
formatories; so that the penal institutions of 
Belgium may soon be reckoned among her 
educational ones. 


TURKEY. 


Her Hospirars.—The saddest features un- 
folded by the present lingering contest in the 
East are the heart-rending stories told about 
the sufferings of the sick and wounded in the 
establishments that are dignified by the name 
When the Russians took the 
town of Ardahan, in the Armenian contest, 
the Turkish hospitals were laid bare to the 
enemy, and, according to accounts, were con- 
temptible beyond expression. In the first 
place, the attending surgeons in the Turkish 
hospitals are nearly all foreigners, and, as a 
rule, are a species of vagabonds. The one 
in question counted several Italians, some 
Greeks, a couple of Austrians, and a few 
Turks, and of all these, only two possessed di- 
plomas; the others were simply the most 
ignorant pretenders, that could scarcely dress 


of hospitals. 
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a wound, and much less amputate limbs. In 
the wards the sick, wounded and dead were 
lying in indiscriminate confusion. According 
to the assertion of the surgeons, the sick had 
had nothing to nourish them for two days; in 
the excitement of the contest the authorities 
had totally forgotten them. The sick wards 
presented a horrible sight. Along the sides of 
the long corridors lay two rows of miserable 
sacks filled with hay, and on these were the 
poor victims, whose wounds had not been 
dressed for two days, appealing in the most 
heart-rending cries for food and assistance ; and 
nothing but groans and screams resounded from 
all directions. The surgeons were doing noth- 
ing for the sick, because troubled about their 
own fate on the entry of the Russians into the 
town, which they had captured after a siege; 
they busied themselves wholly about their own 
private interests, until the Russian officers bid 
them in no soft tones to go at their business 
and attend to the suffering thousands around 
them. And even then, all they could do was 
to change the barrages, for they knew nothing 
of amputation. In another ward lay those 
sick of the scurvy and the typhus fevers, as 
those two diseases had become epidemic during 
the siege. Many of these during this period 
had died of hunger, thirst, or the want of at- 
tention; and their bodies were still lying 
among the sick. One can not imagine the 
revolting stench thus produced, nor the way in 
which this increased the death rate. The stores 
and medicines were lying about’in heaps, in 
the most indescribable confusion, while nearly 
all the instruments were broken or spoiled, be- 
cause of neglect. In nearly every corner of 
the building, and in every niche or retreat, 
were lying or leaning against the walls the 
corpses of Turkish soldiers, whose countenan- 
ces bore the expression of terrible torture. 
The servants that belonged to the hospital 
had fled several days before, when it was quite 
clear that the town would succumb to the 
Russian attack ; and this had largely increased 
the sufferings of the sick and wounded, because 
there was nobody to wait on them or in any 
way to care for them. The Turks seem to be 
inhuman towards their sick, and the cry comes 
from all directions for help for these miserable 
unfortunates. Great efforts are now being 
made, all over England, especially, to send 
out nurses and supplies to these unfortunate 





wretches, the indifference or inefficiency of 
whose government thus leaves them to suffer 
in the most cruel manner. 


BULGARIA. 

Tur GERMAN CoLonists.—Among the many 
innocent ones who suffer terribly by the bloody 
contest between Turks and Russians, in Bul- 
garia, are those known as the German colonists ; 
for there are many of these scattered over the 
valley of the Danube, from Roumania down 
to the district of Dobrudscha, along the Black 
Sea. One of the most thriving of these colo- 
nies of industrious and thrifty Germans was 
established at the settlement of Atmadscha, 
and had become a model village of artisans 
and cultivators, who were practically teaching 
the lesson of what could be done in those 
plains by a people willing and capable in the 
arts of peace. The settlement was, in one re- 
spect, isolated from the surrounding interests, 
because it was strictly religious and strictly 
Protestant ; and having brought their religion 
and religious as. well as other teachers with 
them, their success under the protection of 
of the government, which had been assured 
them before they came there, made them the ob- 
jects of envy to those who saw their comfortable 
surroundings, and the moment the restraint 
of local and official protection was removed, 
by the exigencies and demoralization of the 
war, they became the victims of the thieving 


bands of Circassians in that region, which, 
when employed by the government as irregular 
troops, bear the dreaded name of Bashi-Ba- 


zouks. One morning, of the Summer past, the 
entire community were on the point of cele- 
brating a religious holiday, for which much 
preparation had been made, when a band of 
about a hundred armed and mounted Circas- 
sians burst upon the peaceful village like a 
crowd of greedy wolves, for the purpose of 
plunder, murder and rapine. Horses and 
wagons were taken from the stables and yards, 
the flocks from the fields, and all the stores of 
houses and barn that had been collected by the 
labors of years were seized by these ruthless 
robbers, and carried away by the simple right 
of the strongest. Even the little church was 
broken into and plundered of the sacred ves- 
sels, and the ornaments of altar and vestry ap- 
propriated or destroyed. Men who resisted 
were cut down, and women who endeavored to 
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escape with their children, were overtaken and 
slaughtered or violated in the most shameful 
manner. As soon as their persecutors left, a 
delegation proceeded immediately to the near- 
est consulate town to seek protection; but it 
was too late to regain any great amount of what 
had been torn from them, and what was found 
was almost in a condition of total uselessness. 
The Turkish Government was of course, called 
to account for this shameful transaction; but 
what can it do in the face of the present com- 





plications, when it can scarcely protect these 
poor colonists in a state of peace? The Ger- 
man government is doing what it can to pro- 
tect its people along the coasts, as at Beyroot, 
where vessels of war can approach; but, prac- 
tically, nearly all the German colonists who 
years ago were attracted to the valley of 
the Danube by fair promises, now see how 
great a mistake they have made, and what 
a sad fate probably awaits them and their 
children. 
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MEDIZVAL ART. 


1. Military and Religious Life in the Middle Ages, and at the 
Period of the Renaissance. Illustrated with fourteen 
chromo-lithographic prints of Kellerhoven, Re- 
gamay, and Allard, London, 1874. 


2. The Arts in the Middle Ages, and at the Period of the 
Renaissance. Illustrated with nineteen chromo- 
lithographic prints, by F. Kellerhoven, and up- 
wards of four hundred engravings on wood. Fourth 
thousand. London, 1875. 


8. Manners, Customs, and Dress during the Middle Ages, 
and during the Renaissance Period. Ulustrated with 
nineteen chromo-lithographic prints by F. Keller- 
hoven, and upwards of four hundred engravings 
on wood. Fourth thousand. London, 1876. 

THESE titles are three parts of the learned 
work of Paul Lacroix and his able coadjutors, 
published in France more than twenty years 
ago. Rather, these are a popularized abridg- 
ment of the five large quarto volumes of which 
this great work consisted. Theoriginal French 
publication was a masterly condensation of ma- 
terials gathered from a multitude of rare and 
costly works, which only the grand libraries of 
Paris could supply; and such was the thor- 
oughness of the execution, and such its rare 
literary merit, that it found its place immedi- 
ately into the library of the amateur in Jands 
outside of France. 

The grand object of issuing this abridg- 
ment in parts was, to give the most important 
results contained in the ‘original to a wider 
class of readers, and especially to stimulate 
the younger and non-professional readers to 
turn attention to the studies of medieval 
The results have fully justified the 
wisdom of this undertaking. In France the 
numbers of these parts sold is something 
really surprising to the projectors of the 


times. 





enterprise. The English edition, translated 
and issued under the superintendence of 
James Dafforne, himself an enthusiastic arche- 
ologist of these times, has already exceeded 
its fourth thousand—a sale exceptionally 
large for a work of this character and cost. 
The fifty-two chromo-lithographic plates of 
these three volumes constitute in themselves 
a valuable museum, while the twelve hundred 
wood cuts, executed in the best style of this art, 
leave little to be desired in the means of illus- 
tration. With these most valuable aids, the 
study of Medieval History is clothed with an 
interest new and strange to those who have be- 
fore struggled through the eight hundred years, 
which, in the absence of secondary helps, were 
to the student emphatically the “ Dark Ages.” 


Such monumental works as these, constructed 


by the profound and patient investigators of 
this period of history, go far to correct the im- 
pression, formerly too prevalent among aver- 
age students, that the human intellect was well- 
nigh dormant during these eight or ten cen- 
turies of existence. Doubtless the remark of 
the historian of Medieval logic in the west, 
Carl Prantl, is strictly correct; namely, that 
the studies of these logicians are dry and 
wearisome in the extreme, and that the mass 
of materials to be examined, while appallingly 
large, yields but a modicum of choice grain. 
While the aims of activity m&y often appear 
utterly unworthy;’ while the evidences of a 
blinding superstition may be painfully con- 
clusive; while the general rudeness and brutal- 
ity may shock and disgust us; while the nar- 
rowness of the culture and the fewness of the 
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cultured may astonish us; nevertheless, while 
studying these volumes, we are agreeably sur- 
prised at the industry, skill, patience, and in- 
genuity of the artists; at the deep religious- 
ness of these workers, under whose influence 
nearly all the best results became votive offer- 
ings; and at that wonderful exuberance of or- 
namentation and that heavenly a piration 
manifested in Gothic architecture. Inventive 
genius rarely excelled; artistic grouping and 
harmonious coloring that might be coveted by 
the best; patient, honest execution, which the 
modern artist might well imitate, are not sel- 
dom met. These all go far to convince us 
that the human mind can not slumber, and 
that human progress, while at times well-nigh 
imperceptible, like the movement of the alpine 
glacier, is nevertheless toward a goal most 
surely in a warmer and more genial clime. 
Most heartily can we commend these magnifi- 
cent volumes to all who desire valuable aid in 
tracing the progress of society through one of 
its most difficult periods. 


FRESCO-PAINTING. 

THE quite prevalent error respecting the 
nature and extent of Fresco-Painting is cor- 
rected in the “Arts of the Middle Ages,” of 
this series. The more common notion of fresco 
is that it may apply to any mural painting. 
The real fresco, however, is only a work of art 
executed upon a bare wall, properly prepared 
for the purpose, with which they are, as it 
were, incorporated ; they are paintings in water- 
colors used in such a manner as to penetrate 
thespecial kind of plaster with which the wall 
had been previously covered. The authors of 
this work take direct issue with Vasari, of the 
older writers, and Millieu and others of our 
day, when they say that “the ancients gener- 
ally practiced painting in fresco, and the first 
painters of the modern schools have only fol- 
lowed the antique methods,” and that the 
great paintings in the “Pecile, of Athens, 
and the ‘Lesche,’ of Delphi, by Panenus and 
Polygnotus, spoken of by Pausanius, were ex- 
ecuted by this process, also the numerous paint- 
ings left by thé Egyptians in their temples 
and catacombs.” Also the opinion of Winck- 
elmann, with regard to the character of the 
paintings found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
is fully endorsed; namely, that “the greater 
part of these pictures were not painted on damp 





lime, but upon a dry ground, which is ren- 
dered very evident by several of the figures 
having scaled off in such a way as to show dis- 
tinctly the ground upon which they rest.” 
This, of course, could not occur with genuine 
fresco painting where the colors are so absorbed 
by the damp plaster as to become part and 
parcel of the whole. Just when, and by whom, 
fresco proper was introduced into the West is 
difficult to determine. Among the earliest 
known examples are a series of pictures, the 
subjects of which are taken from the life of St. 
Cecilia, executed in the portico of the Church 
of this saint, at Rome, in 817, by some Greek 
artists, on the order of Pope Paschal I. Of 
like origin, and nearly like time, must be as- 
signed the sitting figures of Christ and the 
Madonna in the old church of Santa-Maria 
Trans-Tiberia, in Rome; the large Madonna 
painted on the walls of Santa-Maria della 
Scala, Milan; a series of portraits of the 
popes, a large part of the collection which 
perished in the burning of St. Paul-extra- 
Muros, at Rome. The artistic force of these 
frescoes is very slight, yet their thoroughness 
of execution and workmanship is something 
truly remarkable. Indeed, from the time of 
the painting of the frescoes in the noted Campo 
Santo at Pisa, this style of mural decoration 
became the favorite method of the great artists 
until Buonarotti, in the midst of his enthusi- 
astic labor, declared, that “fresco is the only 
painting; painting in oils is only the art of 
women and idle and unergetic men.” The 
style of painting reached its highest perfection 
in the seventeenth century. 


AN ENGLISH LAMENT. 

THe London Musical Times puts forth the 
following complaint, with which many of our 
readers can sympathize: “That our American 
cousins freely exercise the right of appropriat- 
ing the brain-work of the literati of the mother 
country, sometimes without even a verbal ac- 
knowledgment, much less the cost of sending 
an honorarium across the Atlantic, is too well 
known to be repeated. But we suppose authors 
whose works are thus reproduced in America, 
console themselves for the want of any pecu- 
niary result by considering that, after all, it is 
not every body who can write something worth 
stealing. If a man slips his light fingers into 
your pocket in the street, it may be taken for 
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granted that you look sufficiently respectable 
to have in your possession a silk handkerchief 
‘orapurse. This is a gratifying thought if he 
fails to take either purse or handkerchief, but 
‘not quite so pleasant if both disappear. By 
the present law of copyright, American pub- 
lishers are unquestionably entitled to issue the 
works of the English authors, and, therefore, 
wedo not blame them for doing so. But there 
is no excuse for their altering them when they 
Complaints of this kind 
often crop out in the English press, and now we 
are about to add one more to the list. Sir 
John Goss, as all our readers know, has set 
to beautiful music that exquisitely-worded 
prayer of the Office of the Visitation of the 
Sick, ‘O Savior of the world, who by thy cross 
and precious blood hast redeemed us, save us 
and hear us, we humbly beseech thee, O Lord.’ 
It is not surprising that these words are held 
dear by us all; we know, and many of us 
deeply feel, that they may be of infinite value 
to each individual when lying on a sick-bed, 
worn down by suffering which no earthly phy- 
‘sician can alleviate. What will be thought 
of the following version, printed and published 
by Peters, of New York? We will give the 
heading first: ‘O Savior, guide us still. Full 
anthem; words by H. Miller; music by Sir 
John Goss: 


* O Savior, guide us still, 
Thy love each bosom fill, 
Who by thy cross and precious blood hast redeemed us. 
Keep us forever, 
Guide each endeavor, 
Save us and help us! O Savior, hear our call. 


reach their hands. 


*O Savior, be thou our stay 
And hope each day, 
While we wander on ; 
Save us and take us, 
And never forsake us, 
We humbly beseech thee, O Lord.’ 

More unrhythmical doggerel than this can 
not well be conceived, and the composer de- 
serves much commiseration for having one of 
his most elegant and impressive anthems pre- 
sented to the public of the United States with 
such a dead weight of rubbish attached.” 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

Tue Church Congress of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, recently held in New York, 
had under discussion some of the most practi- 
cal questions relating to that communion. The 


one which assumed great prominence was that 
Vou. 1IL.—6 





of church architecture. No less than three 
elaborate essays, two by prominent architects, 
and one by Rev. Dr. M’Vicar, were read and dis- 
cussed, The positions assumed by these writ- 
ers were slightly discordant, but on the desira- 
bleness of fundamental changes in Protestant 
Episcopal church architecture all were thor- 
oughly in harmony. Mr. Hunt, after a careful 
historic review of the development of church 
architecture, and a statement of the wants 
of the modern Church, concluded that while 
the early Christian Basilica had very many ex- 
cellences as a Christian temple, the cruciform 
arrangement would be more in accord with 
the ideas and needs of modern times. This 
was criticised by the two other papers on ac- 
count of its bad acoustic properties. The 
second architect believed that the circular 
form combined more real excellences than 
any other. An apsis could supply all the nec- 
essary space for the chancel, etc., and the 
acoustic properties were usually the very best. 
The entire Congress agreed that a more prac- 
tical architecture was greatly needed. The 
remark made relative to one of the noted 
churches recently erected, “it would be a bean- 
tiful edifice if we could only see and hear,” 
applies to too many structures of all commun- 
ions, but to a larger fraction of those of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, because this 
body has persisted in copying the English ec- 
clesiastical style. To many it was a matter of 
surprise that the organ loft, which has hith- 
erto been almost a feature in churches using a 
prescribed ritual, and where responsive and an- 
tiphonal elements are so well known, was al- 
most utterly condemned. Nearly all who en- 
gaged in the discussion were of the opinion 
that this position of the organ and the choir 
tended to render the service fragmentary, and 
thus greatly to weaken the resultant effect. 
Following the example of the projectors of 
one of the finest Episcopal churches of New 
York, and of very many church edifices of the 
communions which have no considerable pre- 
scribed ritual, the Congress agreed that the 
best position for the organ and choir, in order 
to secure the greatest unity and impression to 
the service as a whole, was at the side of the 
chancel. The opinion was also nearly unani- 
mous that more careful attention should be 
given to the decorative art of the church. 
The subjects should be such as to render the 
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church building none other than holy ground 
and the very gate of heaven. Mere unmean- 
ing ornament was heartily discarded, while 
art which would minister to instruction or edi- 
fication was most heartily indorsed. Taking 
these conclusions in connection with the very 
practical character of the woik of the late 
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Protestant Episcopal Convention in Boston, 
we are greatly encouraged to believe that the 
strict English ecclesiastical style which has so 
long been copied, will yield to a style some- 
what deserving the name of American, or at 
least more in harmony with the great needs and 
most practical work of our American Churches, 








NATURE. 


THE PERvEPTION OF CoLoR.—There is rea- 
son to believe that our capacity of distinguish- 
ing colors has increased even in historical times, 
The subject has attracted the attention of Ger- 
man philologists, and some curious observa- 
tions were made by the late Lazarus Geiger. 
According to this writer it appears that the 
color of grass and foliage is never alluded to 
as a beauty in the Vedas or the Zendavesta, 
though these productions are continually ex- 
tolled for other properties. Blue is described 
by terms denoting sometimes green, sometimes 
black, showing that it was hardly recognized 
as a distinct color. The color of the sky is 


never mentioned in the Bible, the Vedas, the 


Homeric poems, or even in the Koran. 
first distinct allusion to it known to Geiger is 
in an Arabic work of the ninth century. 
“‘Hyacinthine locks,” are black locks; and 
Homer calls iron, “ violet-colored.” Yellow 
was often confounded with green, but, along 
with red, it was one of the first colors to receive 
a distinct name. Aristotle names three colors 
in the rainbow,—red, yellow, and green. Two 
centuries earlier Xenophanes had described 
the rainbow as purple, reddish, and yellow. 
The Pythagoreans admitted four primary col- 
ors—white, black, red, and yellow; the Chi- 
nese the same with the addition of green. 
If these statements fairly represent the early 
condition of the color-sensation they will ac- 
cord with a view which maintains that green 
and blue were first alone perceived, and that 
the other colors were successively separated 
from them. ‘These latter would be the first to 
receive names; hence we find purple, reddish, 
and yellow, first noticed in the rainbow as the 
tints to be separated from the wide-spread blue 
and green of the visible world which required 
no special color-appellation. If the capacity 
of distinguishing colors has increased in his- 
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toric times, we may perhaps look upon color- 
blindness as a survival of a condition once 
almost universal; while the fact that it is still 
so prevalent is in harmony with the view that 
our present high perception and appreciation 
of color is a comparatively recent acquisition, 
and may be correlated with a general advance 
in mental activity. 


THE Conor AND Opor oF FLowers.—The 
sweet odors of flowers, like their colors, seem 
often to have been developed as an attraction 
or guide to insect fertilizers, and the two phe- 
nomena are often complementary to each 
other. Thus, many inconspicuous flowers, like 
the mignonette and the sweet-violet, can be 
distinguished by their odors before they attract 
the eye, and this may often prevent their be- 
ing passed unnoticed; while very showy flow- 
ers, and especially those with variegated cor 
spotted petals, are seldom sweet. White, or 
very pale flowers, on the other hand, are often 
excessively fragrant, for example, the jasmine, 
lily-of-the-valley, and clematis; and many of 
these are only scented at night, as is strikingly 
the case with the night-smelling stock, the 
butterfly orchis, the greenish-yellow Daphne 
pontica, and many others. These white flow- 
ers are mostly fertilized by night-flying moths, 
and those which reserve their odors for the 
evening probably escape the visits of diurnal 
insects which would absorb their nectar with- 
out effecting fertilization. ‘The absence of 
odor in showy flowers and its preponderance 
among those that are white, may be shown to 
be a fact by an examination of the lists in 
eminent works on trees and shrubs. ‘The rela- 
tion of white flowers to nocturnal insects is 
also well shown by those which, like the even- 
ing primroses, only open their large, white 
| blossoms after sunset. The red martagon lily 
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has been observed by Mr. Herman Miiller to 
be fertilized by the humming-bird hawk-moth, 
which flies in the morning and afternoon when 
the colors of this flower, exposed to the nearly 
horizontal rays of the sun, glow with brilliancy, 
and when it also becomes very sweet scented. 
The beauty of alpine flowers is almost prover- 
bial. It consists either in the increased size 
of the individual flowers as compared with the 
whole plant, in increased intensity of color, 
or in the massing of small flowers into patches 
of bright hues; and it is only in the higher 
Alps, above the limit of forests, and upward 
toward the perpetual snow-line, that these 
characteristics are fully exhibited. This effort 
at conspicuousness under adverse circum- 
stances may be traced to the comparative scar- 
city of winged insects in the higher regions, and 
to the necessity of attracting them from a dis- 
tance. Mr. Miiller’s careful observations have 
shown that in the higher Alps bees and most 
other groups of winged insects are almost 
wanting, while butterflies are tolerably abund- 
ant; and he has discovered that in a number 
of cases where a lowland flower is adapted to 
be fertilized by bees, its alpine ally has had 
its structure so modified as to be adapted for 
fertilization only by butterflies. 


Musnrooms.—The importance of the mush- 
room as an article of diet has never been prop- 
erly understood in the United States, nor is it 
generally known how abundant our supply of 
edible mushrooms is. Many of those popu- 


larly supposed to be poisonous are not merely 
innoxious, but highly nutritious; containing, 
as they do, many of the elements of animal 


food. In France, Germany, and Italy, the 
mushroom forms so important a part of the 
food of the people that a distinguished writer 
has spoken of it as the “manna of the poor.” 
In Transylvania the oyster-mushroom is so 
abundant, and so largely used, that tons of it 
may often be seen in the markets; and in 
some parts of Germany the morel-mushroom 
is so popular that the people, finding it to 
grow best in a soil treated with wood-ashes, 
were accustomed to burn down portions of the 
forests in order to secure favorable spots for its 
cultivation; a practice which the Government 
ultimately found it necessary to interdict. 
Quite recently Professor Peck gathered, in the 
State of New York alone, no less than eighty 





species of mushrooms, including several that 
were new to science. Mushrooms, in their 
composition, more nearly resemble flesh than 
any other vegetable. Dr. Marcet proved that, 
like animals, they absorb a large quantity of 
oxygen, and give out in return carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen gas. Chemical analysis 
demonstrates the presence in their structure of 
the several components of which animal mat- 
ter is formed, many containing sugar, gum, 
resin, fungic acid, various salts, albumen, adi- 
pocere, and osmazome, which last, according to 
Badham, is that principle which gives flavor 
to meat-gravy. 


Microscopic Fune1.—By far the greater 
number of cryptogamous plants, or fungi, are 
microscopic in size. The latter are often vis- 
ible to the naked eye when massed together in 
large numbers, presenting, in some cases, the 
appearance of a pigment on the surface of the 
plants on which they fasten. In such cases 
the microscope sometimes reveals millions of 
spores to the square inch. The ravages of 
these minute vegetable organisms are incred- 
ible in their extent. The potato has, at times, 
been threatened almost with extinction, grasses 
have been affected by them, and the cereals 
throughout the large districts have at times 
suffered blights so serious and so repeatedly 
that the farmer has been almost ready to aban- 
don their cultivation in despair. Fields of 
hops, vineyards, and orchards have withered 
under their blighting touch, and in lower lati- 
tudes they have assailed coffee plantations and 
groves of orange, lemon, and olive trees with 
equally fatal results. Even the hardy forest 
trees have not escaped their devastating in- 
fluence. In short, there is hardly any depart- 
ment in agriculture, horticulture, or forestry 
that can claim exemption from their ravages; 
and the importance of a correct knowledge of 
their characteristics, modes of propagation 
and development, and the condition under 
which they tend to flourish or decay, can 
hardly be over-estimated. 


Herepiry AND Crime.— Dr. Edward H. 
Parker recently read a paper before the Med- 
ical Society of the State of New York, in 
which he reviewed the question of heredity 
in the production of crime and pauperism. 
He claimed to do this as a physiologist, unbi- 
ased by sentimental notions. He does not 
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deny that anatomical, physiological, mental, 
and pathological peculiarities of parents may 
be transmitted, but that they 2will be is not so 
absolutely certain. Strength, pluck, and skill 
may all be inherited, which, when turned in 
one direction, make the skillful mechanic, but 
when, by circumstances, diverted from their 
legitimate channel produce the expert criminal. 
He declares the mental characteristics of the 
skilled mechanic and the expert criminal to 
be much the same, except that the latter—a 
burglar for instance—needs physical strength 
and reckless audacity, which may be inher- 
ited by both, but which the former may do 
without. 

In reply to the question as to whether there is 
not a certain base propensity, a lowness of char- 
acter, which may be transmitted, Dr. Parker 
said that physiology knew no such peculiarity 
He advocates that the 
cure for unbalanced lives is training, and that 
the general phenomena of crime is due to 
surroundings, or, to use his own words, to en- 
vironment. Let the pure and moral mind 
come in contact with morbid and immoral 
tendencies, and the result will be contamina- 
tion. Environment makes generation after 
generation of thieves, burglars, prostitutes, 
criminals, etc, and a different environment 
makes generations of cultured persons, me- 
chanics, tradesmen, etc. Observation teaches 
that environment determines for the most 
part how capacity shall be trained and how 
used. As a physiologist he is unable to see 
any heredity as a factor in pauperism, with 


in the human animal. 





the exception of feeble mind and body, and 
these are rather indirect factors. 


SUNSHINE IN LonpoN AND New YorkK.—At 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, England, 
a self-registering sun-dial is used to indicate 
and record the daily duration of sunshine, 
The instrument consists of a lens made in the 
form of a ball of glass four inches in diameter, 
supported concentrically with a metallic bowl. 
The focus of the lens falls on the concave sur- 
face of the bowl, in which is placed a suitable 
combustible material; the arrangement being 
such that when the sun shines the material is 
charred, and a burned line is made, the length 
and position of which indicates the time and du- 
ration ofthe solar radiance. Some very curious 
results are given, which illustrate in a striking 
manner the difference between the atmospheric 
conditions of London and New York. During 
the entire year, ending April, 1877, there were, 
according to this register, only twelve hundred 
hours of sunshine at Greenwich, an average of a 
trifle over three and a quarter hours per diem. 
There is no reliable register of sunshine in New 
York, but it is within the experience of every 
one living there that the periods of sunshine far 
surpass those of London. For example, Lon- 
don makes the beggarly show of only six and 
a half hours of sun during the entire month 
of December. In New York there are in De- 
cember many days of solar brilliancy, any one 
of which would register more hours of sun- 
shine than the Londoners get during the whole 
month. 
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Tue “Cuurcn or Sart Sopura.”—There 
is a belief of long standing among the Greeks 
of Constantinople, that the church of Sancta 
Sophia, now a mosque, shall shortly be restored 
to Christianity. This grand building, which 
covers about seventy thousand square feet— 
more than one and a half acres—was erected 


by Justinian in the sixth century. It was 
eight years in building, and when at last it 
stood complete, it appeared so marvelous in 
the eyes of all who looked on it that it was 
generally believed not only that an angel had 





given the plan, but that Heaven had rained 
gold and gems for the express purpose of its 
construction. The noblest temples of Greece 
and Asia were despoiled, and pillars of the 
most precious marble were brought to Con- 
stantinople. Ephesus, Pergamus, Baalbec, 
gave up their treasures; and masses of Egypt- 
ian porphyry and of syenite, which centuries 
before had been hewn for the honor of Zeus 
and of Artemis, took their places in the great 
Christian church. It was the boast of Jus- 
tinian that he had excelled the temple at Jeru- 
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salem; aud it is said that he caused a statue 
of Solomon to be erected opposite the building 
“ with a sad expression, as though grieving at 
the vast size and beauty of Justinian’s work.” 
Earthquakes shook the church within a few 
years of its completion. The great dome fell, 
and was restored by a younger Isidorus, 
nephew of the “mechanician.” Repairs were 
made to the fabric by successive emperors; but 
the design was never altered, and there were no 
additions. It was at the high altar of Saint 
Sophia, in the fatal month of May, 1453, that 
Constantine received the holy sacrament on 
the night before the great assault in which he 
fell. As the newsspread that the Mohammed- 
ans had made their way into the city, the old 
awe and veneration, which had spread a sort of 
mystery around Saint Sophia returned. Sena- 
tors, priests, monks, and nuns, hastened to take 
refuge within its walls, recalling an ancient tra- 
dition that an angel would descend at the mo- 
ment when the infidels were advancing toward 
the column of Constantine the Great, and put- 
ting a sword into the hand of a certain man, 
who would be sitting at the base of the column, 
would order him to avenge the people of God; 
whereupon the Turks, seized with a panic, 
would take flight to the borders of Persia. But 
no such heavenly aid came to the twenty thou- 
sand people who crowded St. Sophia. Ma- 
homet on entering the city rode straight to the 
church. Men, women, and children were di- 
vided among the soldiers as slaves; and all 


the furniture, plate, and ornaments disap- 
peared so quickly, that, in the words of Fin- 
lay, “the mighty temple soon presented few 
traces of having been a Christian Church.” 
The conqueror, Mahomet, was himself greatly 
impressed with the rich marbles and the gen- 


eral splendor of the place. He caused the 
muezzins who were with him to summon the 
troops to prayer; and his own prayer-carpet 
was spread on the high altar. There, the 
“Son of Iniquity,” as the Christians called 
him, announced that the Orthodox Greek Em- 
pire was extinct; and from that time the 
Church has served as the chief mosque of the 
city. The various Christian emblems were 
covered with plaster and thin coats of paint; 
and mosaics, which could have offended no one, 
were afterward treated in a similar fashion. 
No change has been made in the exterior, ex- 
cept by the addition of large and heavy but- 





tresses, rendered necessary, it is said, by the 
repeated shocks of earthquake. And if, as is 
not unlikely to happen before much time has 
passed, the tradition, which we have men- 
tioned, should be verified ; if Constantinople 
should again pass into the hands of the Chris- 
tians, and this venerable shrine be again made 
vocal by the chants and intonings of the 
stately Greek ritual, it would not be impossi- 
ble for modern architectual skill to restore 
Saint Sophia to its early beauty—a beauty so 
striking as to have caused its proud builder to 
exclaim, as he gazed on it in triumph, “I 
have surpassed thee, O Solomon!” 


Tue Ovriook 1x Papan Countrires—The 
hopes and fears of the Vatican are concisely 
sketched by Rev. William Arthur in a paper 
read before the Evangelical Alliance. He 
says : “The political hopes of the Papal Church 
for a future crusade rest chiefly on France ; their 
religious hopes for extensive conversions, on 
England. Italy causes them embarrassment ; 
Germany, trepidation, ill-concealed by vaunt- 
ing; Spain and Austria, perplexity, relieved 
by only a feeble hope of ever regaining lost 
ground. Leaving the future to the light which 
only the future will bring, the result of the 
past during the present pontificate may be 
summed up thus: In Poland, we have a great 
decline of Roman Catholic population simul- 
taneously with political oppression of the 
Papal Church; in Ireland, a great decline of 
Roman Catholic population, simultaneously 
with great political benefits to the Papal 
Church; in Switzerland, a serious schism; 
in Germany, a schism less serious in propor- 
tion to numbers, far more so in elements of 
future religious power; in the Levant, both 
schisms and other losses; in Italy, Spain, Port- 
ugal, and Austria, the loss of what is called 
Catholic unity—that is, of the state of legis- 
lation which compels every citizen to worship 
God as directed by the Pope; in each of 
these countries, a commencement of Protestant 
Churches, as yet feeble, but steadily growing. 
On the other side, is to be set a very consider- 


_able gain in influence and power in France, 


and «a strange prestige among a portion of the 
aristocracy and a portion of the clergy in 
England. In the year 1870, the Papacy began 
to rule without a temporal dominion. It will 
probably be a good many years before the 
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effects of that change can be distinctly traced. 
Meantime, it is manifest that the Pope re- 
mains of the conviction that the temporal do- 
minion is a necessary appendage of his office, 
essential to the exercise of that power over 
the whole Church which he claims as Vicar 
of Christ.” 


CREMATION IN Sr1AM.—The peculiar relig- 
ious customs observed in Siam in connection 
with the practice of cremation have been re- 
cently described at length in the Foreign Mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church. One of 
the brothers of the reigning monarch died four 
years ago. At that time the body was em- 
balmed, and thus kept until now. The crema- 
tion took place in a large hall, erected for the 
purpose in the grounds of a heathen temple, 
near the king’s palace. The foundation on 
which the hall was built was made to repre- 
sent the base of a mountain, with numerous 
little caves. At the mouth of each cave were 
bunches of large artificial flowers, upon which 
were tied clocks, tea-pots, canisters of tea, 
spectacles, and yellow robes, all presents for 
the priests in attendance. In the caves and 
ravines of the mountain were little figures of 
clay such as elephants, tigers, snakes, buffaloes, 
men, women, and children, so arranged as to 
represent the farmer and wood-cutter at work, 
the sportsman seeking game, the boatman pad- 
dling his canoe, and the wild beasts fighting 
and devouring each other. At the end of the 
hall stood the urn which held the corpse; the 
urn was covered with gold leaf, and placed 
under a very gaudy canopy. Around it stood 
golden vases filled with fragrant flowers, and 
at each corner was a glass case containing min- 
iature theaters, the performers being little 
wooden men and women. On either side of 
this hall stood long rows of idols—three, eight, 
ten, and fifteen feet in height, and near by 
were groups of heathen priests praying for 
the dead. In front of this hall was another, 
in which the king and the nobility were seated. 
Scattered around in various directions were 
shadow performances, produced by people 
dancing behind muslin stretched on poles, a 
Punch and Judy show, and a Chinese comedy, 
all accompanied with the harsh music of Sia- 
mese bands and Chinese gongs, and surrounded 
by thousands of natives. Men dressed in the 
skins of wild beasts danced through the crowd. 
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Large, fabulous animals, fifty and one hun- 
dred feet long, made of paper, pasted over 
bamboo frames, and illuminated by lamps 
within, carried by men, darted in every diree- 
tion, creating great noise and confusion. In 
every section of the grounds were fire-works in 
the shape of trees, flower-pots, snakes, and 
animals. Suddenly all noise was hushed, and 
the king, leaving his seat, kindled the fire, 
which, in a very short time consumed the 
corpse, leaving the ashes to be gathered, placed 
in an urn, and put in the royal palace. The 
king, returning to his seat, threw gold and 
silver coin among a crowd of nobility, the fire- 
works were lighted, the bands and chows be- 
gan again to play, and all was mirth and con- 
fusion. All this was regarded as necessary to 
the salvation of the:soul. 


EXPLORATION IN PALESTINE—The survey 
of Western Palestine, by the Exploration So- 
ciety, of England, recently completed, has 
been in progress since January, 1872, with the 
exception of fifteen months in 1875-76. The 
new maps and memoirs will contain thousands 
of names, very many of the places mentioned 
in the Bible and not before identified, together 
with many found in Tabmudic, early Christian 
and Crusading histories. For the new map of 
the region east of the Jordan, much valuable 
material has also been obtained during several 
years past, so that the topography of about six 
thousand square miles, embracing ancient Ba- 
shan, Gilead, and Moab, can be pretty accu- 
rately determined. The maps of both societies 
are constructed on the scale of one inch to 
the mile, and the two together, when com- 
pleted, will be about twelve and a half feet in 
length, and eight feet in width. The recent 
discovery of a Crusaders’ chapel near the 
Mount of Olives, by the English explorers, 
is of great interest. The chapel, which seems 
to date from the thirteenth century, stands 
upon the spot assigned by tradition as the place 
where Christ mounted the ass to make his 
entry into Jerusalem. Within the chapel 
there is a square piece of masonry or rock, sup- 
posed to be an altar covered with paintings. 


THE MoRAVIAN Mission Funp.—The Mo- 
ravians are still troubled by the deficit in their 
mission funds, which has now gone on increas- 
ing for six years. In 1870, it was only $1,469; 
in 1871, $16,537; by 1873, it had been reduced 
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to $2,657; but during the following three years 
it increased, until, in 1876, it had reached the 
sum of $25,965. The total deficit for six 
years is $82,182. There is a liability, there- 
fore, to an average annual deficiency of over 
$11,000. 

MiscELLANEA—The “ Henry B. Smith Me- 
morial Reference Library,” which the alumni 
of Union Theological Seminary have estab- 
lished in honor of the late Professor Smith, 
promises to be of peculiar value. It already 
contains more than two thousand five hundred 
volumes, besides the standard theological pe- 
riodicals. It is intended to add to the collec- 
tion the valuable reference books in the depart- 
ment of theology as they successively appear. 

—The relative growth of Protestantism in 
Ireland is much greater than that of Roman- 
ism. In 1825, the Protestant population stood 
to the Roman Catholics as three to thirteen; 
now it is as one to three. 

—Pilgrimages to Rome are now projected for 
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the coming Spring for the purpose of celebrating 
the Pope’s “having exceeded in years the pon- 
tificate of Saint Peter at Rome and Antioch.” 
At the Vatican, any scheme seems to be consid- 
ered legitimate which promises to squeeze coin 
from the masses and foster their credulity. 


—The missionary Conference which was held 
in China last year has not only produced 
permanent good results in that country, but 
has given a healthful impulse to “union” 
efforts in other missionary fields. At the 
Mount Lebanon Conference, held early in the 
last Autumn, fifty-seven delegates attended, of 
whom thirty-seven were native Syrians. The 
Syrians took an active part in the proceedings, 
and were in full accord with the movement. 
The pastorate, the Sabbath, Christian life in 
families, the evangelistic work conducted by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and other practi- 
cal matters relating to the whole subject, were 
discussed with great ability. The Arabic lan- 
guage was used throughout. 
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Antiquity OF REAPING MAcHuINEs.—It 
may be interesting to our readers to know that 
the ancients were before us in many of the 
inventions which are supposed to be the result 
It has been thought by 
some that the Pharaohs of Egypt were ac- 
quainted with the application of steam as a 
motor to machinery, and that they even had 
their steam carriages; but of this there is no 
sufficient proof. But that the reaping-machine, 
in some form or other, was used as early as 
Christianity there can be little doubt. Else 
how can we understand the following passage 
in Pliny? We quote in the original only so 
much as refers directly to the instrument of 
reaping itself: ‘Messis ipsius ratio varia: 
Galliarum Jatifundiis valli pregrandes denti- 
bus in margine infestis, duabus rotis per se- 
getem impelluntur, jumento in contrarium 
juncto; ita direpte in vallum cadunt spice.— 
Of reaping itself there are several methods. 
In the broad plains of the Gauls, enormous 
machines, with teeth set in a row, placed on 
two wheels, are driven through the standing 
corn by an ox yoked in a reverse position [that 


of modern ingenuity. 





is, with the cart before the ox]. Thus the 
corn cut off falls into the furrow.”— Natural 
History, Book xviii, Chapter 72. 

Some question may rise whether we should 
translate “vallum,” as it occurs in the latter 
part of this sentence differently from the sense 
given that word at the beginning, “vallus” 
being a van or machine, and “vallum ” being a 
trench or furrow. If we adopt the latter trans- 
lation, then it follows that our ancestors had 
already attained that excellence in their ma- 
chine which was with such difficulty effected 
in those of modern construction. If, on the 
other hand, we translate it as the machine it- 
self, then they had accomplished that which 
our modern inventors have not yet succeeded 
in, for they have made their machine not only 
to reap but to carry away the grain. 

The remainder of Pliny’s narrative is so in- 
teresting, that, though it does not refer to the 
reaping-machine, we give it as containing an 
account of the other methods of harvesting 
the corn and storing it in the granaries. He 
says: “In some places the stalks are torn off 
and thrown into the middle by a sickle and 
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the ear is stripped off between two hatchels. 
In other places they pull them up by the roots, 
and those who adopt this method maintain that 
they thus loosen the soil as they proceed, and 
at the same time extract the moisture. The rea- 
son of this difference is, that where they thatch 
their houses with straw they cut it as long as 
possible; when hay is scarce they require the 
short straw for litter. The panic (panici) stalk 
is not used for thatch; that of millet is gen- 
erally burned. The barley straw they keep as 
the favorite fodder for oxen. The Gauls gather 
panic and millet ear by ear with a hand-comb. 
The grain itself is separated, in some cases, 
by means of drags on a threshing-floor, in 
others by the tread of horses, and in others it 
is threshed out with flails. The later wheat is 
reaped the more abundant is the yield; but 
the earlier, the more abundant and the stronger 
the grain. The most convenient rule is, reap 
before the grain hardens, and as soon as it has 
acquired its proper color; but it is a maxim 
of oracular truth, ‘It is better to reap two 
The 
treatment of wheat and corn on the threshing- 
floor and in the gianary requires attention. 
Barley, since the grain is not easily shaken 
out, may be advantageously stored with part 
of its stalk and be stripped only of its long 
straw and the barb.” 

Palladius Rutilius, a writer on agricultural 
affairs, who flourished about the middle of 
the fourth century, gives an account of a ma- 
chine then in use among the Gauls, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Tn the Gallic lowlands they employ a more 
expeditious mode of reaping, requiring in ad- 
dition to the labor of men the assistance of a 
single ox during the whole harvest time. A 
cart is constructed which moves on two wheels. 
The bottom of it, which is rectangular in form, 
is protected at the sides by boards sloping out- 
wards, so that the upper part of the vehicle is 
wider than the lower. ‘The boards in front of 
the cart are lower than the rest. At that part 
a great number of teeth, curved upward, are 
arranged in a row, at intervals adapted to the 
Behind this cart two 
very short shafts are fastened like the poles of 
sedan-chairs. ‘To these an ox is yoked and 
harnessed with his head turned towards the 
cart. The animal must be well broken in so 
as not to exceed the driver’s pace. When he 


days too soon than two days too late.’ 


size of «an ear of corn. 





proceeds to drive the vehicle through the corn, 
all the ears are caught by the teeth and fall in 
a heap into the cart, the broken stalks being 
left behind. The driver, who follows, generally 
regulates the elevation or depression of the 
teeth; and thus by a few courses backwards 
and forwards the whole crop is gathered in the 
space of a few hours. This system is useful 
in even and level places, and in those where 
the straw is not absolutely wanted.”—De Re 
Rustica, Lib. vii. Tit. 2. 

The identity of the machines described by 
the two writers is manifest. It also appears 
that in the lapse of over fourteen hundred years 
only some slight modification of the original 
had been effected. Inventive mind was quiet. 
Men plodded on in the well beaten track of 
their fathers. 


THE Worp Gor.—In the last revised edi- 
tion of Worcester’s large dictionary is given 
the following passage in illustration of the 
amount of hard labor that is required of the 
convenient little verb to get: 

“T got on horseback within ten minutes after 
I got your letter. When I got to Canterbury I 
got a chaise for town; but I got wet through 
before I got to Canterbury, and I have got such 
a cold that I shall not be able to get rid of in 
ahurry. I got to the treasury about noon, but 
first of all I got shaved and dressed. I soon 
got into the secret of getting a memorial before 
the Board, but I could not get an answer then; 
however I got intelligence from the messenger 
that I should most likely get one the next 
morning. As soon as I got back to my inn I 
got my supper, and got to bed. 
before I got to sleep. When I got up in the 
morning I got my breakfast, and then I got 


Tt was not long 


myself dressed, that I might get out in time to 
get an answer to my memorial. As soon as I 
got it I got into the chaise, and got to Canter- 
bury by two, and about three I got home. I 
have got nothing for you, so adieu.” 


SoMETHING ABouT NoseEs.—The author of 
“Notes on Noses” awards precedence to the 
aquiline, royal, or Roman nose, as being a sure 
indication of an energetic, resolute, ruling 
mind; and cites in proof the names of Julius 
Cesar, Canute, Charles V, Edward I, Robert 
Bruce, Wallace, Columbus, Pizarro, Drake, 
William III, Condé, Loyola, Elizabeth of 
England, Washington, and Wellington. He 
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tells us that astuteness and craft, refinement 
of character, and love of art and literature, 
are the characteristics of Grecian-nosed folks ; 
but we are not aware that Milton, Petrarch, 
Spenser, Boccaccio, Raffaelle, Claude, Rubens, 
Titian, Murillo, Canova, Addison, Shelley, 
Erasmus, Voltaire, and Byron were remarka- 
ble for crafiiness, however truly set down as 
lovers of literature ‘and art. Alexander the 
Great, Constantine, Wolsey, Richelieu, Xime- 
nes, Lorenzo de Medici, Raleigh, Philip Sid- 
ney, and Napoleon owned hybrid noses, neither 
Roman nor Grecian, but something between 
the two. The wide-nostriled nose betokens 
strong powers of thought and a love for seri- 
ous meditations; Bacon, Shakespeare, Luther, 
Wyclif, Cromwell, Hogarth, Franklin, John- 
son, and Galileo being a few of the famous 
“ cogitative-nosed” ones. Vespasian, Correg- 


gio, and Adam Smith, odd as the conjunction 
seems, were men of the same mental type, 
possessing deep insight into character, and a 
faculty for turning that insight to profitable 
account, or their hawk-noses were false physi- 
Certainly it would be 
unsafe always to judge of a man by his nose. 


ognomical beacons. 





Suwaroff, for instance, scarcely comes in the 
category of weak-minded men, although he 
wore as veritable a snub as James I, Richard 
Cromwell, or Kosciusko. Even if there be an 
art to find the mind’s construction in the nose, 
there are so many mongrel organs about that 
it must perforce be one of limited application, 
and scarcely more helpful than the advice of 
the wise man who, professing to furnish ladies 
with instructions as to choosing their hus- 
bands, says: “I would recommend a nose 
neither too long nor too short, neither too low 
nor too high, neither too thick nor too thin, with 
nostrils neither too wide nor too narrow.” 


THE OriG1n oF Pranos.—The piano-forte, 
that favorite parlor instrument, now considered 
an almost indispensable article in every family 
that can purchase it, was invented by J. C. 
Schrouder of Dresden, 1717. The square piano 
was made first by Fredica, an organ-builder of 
Saxony, about 1758. Piano-fortes were made 
in London, by M. Zampic, a German, in 1766. 
The manufacture of this instrument was com- 
menced in this country since the opening of 
the present century. 





LITERATURE. 


THE religious novel has become a recognized 
element, of very considerable proportions, in 
the popular literature of our times. Whether 
this is well or ill, for better or worse, may be 
a question respecting which good and wise 
men will differ. It is certainly a fact, and 
as such it must be recognized. For a long 
time all “novels,” under which designation 
were included all works of fiction, were under 
the ban of the earnestly religious; and even 
the young people of religious families read 
them, if at all, “on the sly,” and with a pain- 
ful conviction of wrong doing. But among 
the results of loosening the bonds of Chris- 
tian self-discipline has been the licensing of 
the novel, together witli cards, the dance, and 
the theatre, much of which is not especially 
favorable to personal piety. And, since the 
novel has become legitimated, and because 
writers and publishers wish to furnish what 
will be in demand, even the religious press of 





the land groans under its burden of fictitious 
literature. It may be thought to have reached 
the point beyond which there is nothing fur- 
ther, when the chief family paper of the most 
thoroughly pronounced religious denomination 
in the land draws out a serial novel through 
a whole year, for the Sunday-afternoon medi- 
tations of its scrupulously God-fearing people, 
at their homes, scattered over all the length 
and breadth of the country. 

We never read serial stories in the broken 
doses in which they are doled out, in monthly 
or weekly installments, and so the Knight of 
the Nineteenth Century was known to us only 
by its title, till it came to hand in book 
form; and then we read it, determined to know 
what it might be. And, having done so, we 
have our own opinions respecting some of the 
questions involved. We are satisfied that the 
serial form is a most infelicitous one for bring- 
ing out a story, since the interest designed to be 
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awakened can not be carried to any great height 
by any single installment, nor can whatever of 
interest may have been awakened by one such 
portion be carried over for a week or month, 
till the next scrap shall appear. It is a great 
relief to an editor, however, to have a certain 
amount of matter always ready ; and the over- 
burdened readers may be glad to have certain 
parts specially adapted to being skipped. But 
for those quiet and good people, who make it 
a part of their religious duty to read their pa- 
per through, week by week, such givings out 
of broken bits of an indivisible whole cer- 
tainly can not be specially interesting. 

We have read many novels within the last 
thirty years, as we have been in duty bound to 
do, on account of our relations to the literature 
of the times; but we have not changed from 
the convictions which, during the first half of 
our life-time, restrained us from novel reading. 
When read chiefly for excitement or amuse- 
ment—as novels are nearly always read—the 
tendency is uniformly both to weaken the men- 
tal force and to blunt and debilitate the con- 
science. These evils may be avoided where 
the reading is designed to be either an explo- 
ration into the fields of literature in order to 
a better adaptation for duly estimating the 
character and tendencies of these things, or as 
a study of characters and plot, with its outcome 
of moral instruction. But the proportion of 
those who read for any such purpose is very 
small. To the masses, the story, in its literal- 
ity, is about all that is apprehended. This 
becomes, to them, mental furniture—and worse 
still, intellectual and moral pabulum—which, 
if not positively bad, is quite too largely di- 
luted to supply the needed aliment to the 
“inner man.” Most persons should read in 
order to be informed, rather than simply to be 
diverted; and it may be presumed that the 
readers of our religious papers generally enter- 
tain this view of the case. 

Of the merits, literary, artistic, and moral, 
of Mr. Roe’s “ Knight,” our want of room will 
compel us to say but little. The author, a 
Presbyterian minister, has become a popular 
writer of religious fictions; just why so popular, 
it may be difficult to say. His books evidently 
have a good moral aim, which, while some 
would resent, as akin to sugar-coating bitter 
pills, others may like it, because it serves as a 
salvo for their consciences, which may still 





doubt in respect to novel-reading—except re- 
ligious ones. 

But neither as works of art, nor as discus- 
sions of moral, or religious, or social questions, 
do his books rise above mediocrity. His powers 
of characterization, or of delineating passion, 
or tracing out occult but effective moral influ- 
ences, are certainly not above those of the mul- 
titude of our second-class novelists. But he 
had the great advantage of addressing a class of 
readers whose mental and moral tastes had not 
been rendered fastidious and exacting by for- 
mer over-indulgences in highly spiced works. 
We suspect that of the tens of thousands who 
have read, with such gusto, the author’s suc- 
cessive issues, down to this last, and who are 
now gobbling up this one by thousands, only 
avery few are veteran novel-readers; and it is 
easy to fancy with what supreme disgust some 
blas2 devourer of “ Dime Novels” would turn 
away from the restrained passions and precise 
mannerisms of such as these. As a work of 
art, A Knight of the Nineteenth Century* does 
not evince any unusual ability in its produc- 
tion. Its plot is sufficiently natural, though 
some of its parts occasionally approach the 
incredible, which fiction never should do; but 
it is rather too much scattered, both in time 
and place. The poetical element, which is 
indispensable to really good fiction, is present 
only in the faintest degree. The knighthood 
of the hero is not especially pronounced, even 
in the cases where both his powers to endure 
and his generous self-devotion to the benefit 
of others are most conspicuous. Chivalry and 
Christian goodness are not identical, though 
they may unite in the same character. We see 
a good deal of the latter but not very much of 
the former in the career of Egbert Haldame. 
Of the moral effect of making one a very great 
sinner that his subsequent saintship may shine 
the brighter by contrast there may be some 
differences of opinion. It is sometimes said, 
that in the stories the good boys always die 
young, and that the most exalted characters 
become such after a vicious youth. Will not 
somebody write a novel to illustrate Solomon’s 
proverb, about the child trained up in the way 
he should go, and abiding in it? 





*A KNIGHT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Rev. E. P. Roe, author of ‘‘ Near to Nature’s Heart,” 
ete., etc. New York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo. Pp. 582. 
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‘'He phrase Pustoral Theology is one of our 
modern misnomers, to which respectable use 
has given a standing that may not be rejected. 
But, let not the uninitiated be misled by the 
words used to suppose that it is really any part 
of the science of religion, while, in fact, it is 
simply a set of rules and instructions for the 
right performance of the office work of the 
Christian ministry; and because it is just this, 
it is among the most important departments 
of preparatory training for that work. A con- 
siderable number of good books on this subject 
are to be found in the libraries and book-stores, 
and, just now, still a new one has appeared, 
from the pen of a Philadelphia pastor, Rev. 
Dr.,Murphy.* It is a full, serious, and ear- 
nest presentation and discussion of the many 
important points naturally embraced in the 
general subject. It treats of personal religion 
as an indispensable qualification for the pas- 
torate; of study; of preaching; of personal pa- 
rochial work ; of Church activities ; of Church 
progress; of the Sunday-school; of Church 
benevolences; of denominational councils; and, 
finally, of the pastor, in his relations to other 
denominations. ‘The spirit and tone of the 
book are excellent, being equally removed 
from a mere formal professionalism on the 
one hand, and an unintelligent sentimentality 
on the other. The practical counsels are of a 
wholesome character, the reading and weigh- 
ing of which can not fail to be useful, es- 
pecially to the young minister, upon whose 
hands and heart the “ cure of souls” has been 
laid. Such a work should indeed be read, not 
simply as a hand-book, to be followed in all 
the details of one’s ministerial duties, but 
rather as a ready friend, to suggest and in- 
form, in respect to one’s own determinations 
and actions. 


NEARLY twenty years ago, Principal Daw- 
son, of M’Gill University, Montreal, appeared 
before the public in his “Archaia,” as a pio- 
neer in the work of conducting the popular 
theology of Evangelical Christendom out of 
its complications with the “old wives’ fables” 
received from the Middle Ages, and of harmo- 
nizing the best teachings of science with the 





*PasTORAL THEOLOGY: The Pastor in the Various 
Duties of his Office. By Thomas Murphy, D. D., Pas- 
tor of the Frankford Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. Presbyterian Board of Publication 8vo. Pp. 509. 





utterances of the Bible. Since that date, he 
has been actively engaged in the same work, 
by meeting the false issues raised against reve- 
lation, and in showing, at the same time, the 
shallowness and fallacy of many very preten- 
tious claims set up in behalf of science. The 
ability and learning displayed in his various 
publications, which he has also popularized 
by public lectures, and by papers read or ad- 
dresses made at several learned associations, 
have given him a prominent position among 
the Christian scholars of the day. He has 
now re-written the book above named, and 
brought its discussions down to the present 
condition of its theme, and his new volume 
has just been issued by the Harpers.* It isa 
companion volume to that of Dr. Winchell, 
lately noticed in these columns; but broader 
in its range of discussions, and, for the most 
part, covering points which were either omitted 
or touched but lightly in that work. We are 
happy to see, that in both of these works— 
neither of which had we seen when we wrote 
our “Studies” on “Science and Faith,”—that 
the positions we there assumed are more than 
sustained. This is truly a valuable produc- 
tion, and will aid in disabusing many an in- 
genuous mind, to whom the oppositions of 
science, falsely so-called, have presented per- 
plexing difficulties. Science is the truth; and 
the Word of God is the truth. They must 
therefore agree together. 


SomE twenty years ago, Rev. William E. 
Boardman, a Presbyterian (or Congregational- 
ist) minister, published a volume entitled 
“The Higher Christian Life,” which has been 
widely circulated, and much read; and while 
its doctrinal positions have been variously 
estimated, its spirit has been generally ap- 
proved by the Christian public. It is a lit- 
tle remarkable that the first open antagonist 
of both his book and of the scheme which it 
is designed to state and enforce, is one of his 
own name, Dr. Henry A. Boardman, of Phila- 
delphia, a leading minister of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Ina neat little, and exceedingly 
well-written, volume, both able and generally 





*THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According to Revela- 
tion and Science. By J. W. Dawson, LL. D., F. R. S., 
F. G. 8. Principal and Vice-Chancellor of M’Gill Uni- 
versity. Author of ‘Acadian Geology,” “The Earth 
and Man,” etc., etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
12mo. Pp. 438. $1.50. 
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in a very good temper, which is published by 
the Presbyterian Board,* he joins issue with 
the whole theory and practice of this “ Higher 
Life” system. A careful reading of the two 
books thus placed over against each other 
will make it plain that their authors view the 
whole complex subject of sin and grace, and 
sanctification from widely different points of 
observation, and, therefore, it could not but 
happen that they should disagree. The earlier 
writer is evidently of that class of theologians 
that came prominently into notice nearly fifty 
years ago, under the leadership of Dr. N. W. 
Taylor, of New Haven, and who a little later, 
and in a somewhat modified form, learned their 
theology of Professor Finney, of Oberlin; which 
system is fundamentally opposed to the old or- 
thodox notions of these subjects, as formulated 
by the Westminster Assembly, and formally 
accepted by John Wesley. The later Dr. 
Boardman is an Old-school man, and writes 
from the stand-point of the unadulterate creed 
of his denomination. As two antagonistic 
systems, our preferences and convictions are 
with the latter, though we might hesitate to 
accompany the author into all his logical and 
practical conclusions. We can, however, cheer- 
fully commend the book to the careful study 
of any who would look upon both sides of the 
deeply interesting and infinitely important 
subject discussed. 
CARICATURING is among the oldest and the 
most nearly universal of the arts, and if its 
history could be written in full, it would extend 
over nearly the whole range of human thought. 
Some small part of this is undertaken and 
accomplished in the volume lately given to 
the public from the prolific pen of Mr. James 
Parton and the press of the Harpers,t which 
tells of the state of the art as it was at various 
times, and among many different nations, both 
ancient and modern. Into the philosophy of 
the art and its ethical bearing his space al- 
lowed,him to enter only a little way ; nor does 
he always clearly discriminate between this 





* Tue “HIGHER Lire” DoctRINE OF SANCTIFICATION 
TRIED BY THE WorRD OF Gop. By Henry A. Board- 
man, author of “The Bible in the Counting House,” 
ete. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
18mo. Pp. 286. 

¢ CARICATURE, AND OTHER Comic Art, in all 
time and many lands. By James Parton. With 203 il- 
lustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincin- 
Pp. 340. 


uati: Robert Clarke & Co. Octavo. 
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and other forms of burlesque and satire, 
Specimens are given of the art as it existed 
among the Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, and 
Hindoos. Had he looked closely he might 
have found traces of it in the literature of the 
Hebrews, but the second commandment with- 
held them from making pictorial caricatures, 
The Middle Ages abounded with this art, but 
in a very rude and indelicate form, and with 
very little genuine humor. Hogarth was the 
first of Englishmen to bring real genius to 
this art, which he pursued also concientiously 
and with a purpose to do good. Since his time 
the works of Cruikshank, Leech, and our own 
Nast have raised the art into a state of true 
respectability. Fora brief statement and re- 
view of this fruitful and interesting subject 
this book of Mr. Parton is worthy of the favor 
of the reading public. 


FoLLOWING one of the “traditions of the 
Fathers,” Rev. Mark Trafton, of the New 
England Conference, gives to his juniors in 
the ministry, and to all parties in interest, 
reminiscences of his experiences, in a medium- 
sized duodecimo.* The sketches are vivacious 
and life-like, and, on the whole, decidedly 
pleasant reading, with a due admixture of the 
gay and grave, the witty and the serious, but 
always in good temper. Of course the book 
is altogether egotistical—as such a book must 
be, wherein the personal pronoun of the first 
person singular is all the while in the front. 
But the egotism is so hearty and good-hu- 
mored that it ceases to offend, and indeed com- 
pels the reader into sympathy with itself. As 
a glance at the Methodist itinerancy in New 
England during the last half-century it is 
more than entertaining; it is also historical 
and instructive, full of warnings and encour- 
agements. 


Art is in this country altogether an exotic, 
if, indeed, we may as a nation claim any dis- 
tinct individualty in either art or literature, 
which may be doubted. We are, in fact, less 
isolated, and therefore Jess differentiated, from 
the civilizations of Europe than were our 
fathers of the past generations. The electric 
telegraph and steam transportation seem to 





* SCENES IN MY LiFE, Occurring during a Ministry of 
nearly half acentury in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By Rev. Mark Trafton, D, D. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
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be not only triumphing over time and space, 
but also melting down the barriers that for- 
merly shut up diverse nations within their own 
bounds, and made it possible for each of them 
to develop a civilization of its own. And 
this is especially true in respect to the fine 
arts, which are the product of an advanced, 
not to say a decaying, civilization. But even 
in the Old World there is a change in the con- 
dition of the arts to which the students of 
these subjects should give due attention. 

The present condition of the fine arts in the 
three great nations of Western Europe is a 
matter of lively interest to all who concern 
themselves with such matters, and to such the 
elegant volume, Contemporary Art in Europe,* 
by S. G. W. Benjamin (New York: Harper & 
Brothers), can not fail to be highly acceptable. 
It is not a book of art criticism, nor yet an ac- 
count of the great schools of the Middle Ages, 
and of the Italian and Dutch and Flemish 
schools of later times, but simply, as its title 
indicates, it aims to set forth the present con- 
dition of art in England, France, and Ger- 
many. The book seems not to have been 
written for connoisseurs, but for laymen in art- 


studies, and, accordingly, its style is adapted to 


their needs. To the few it may seem to be alto- 
gether too elementary, too much like a primer, 
teaching the alphabet of art-history; for the 
many of even ordinarily intelligent readers, 
these objectionable features will be accounted 
chief excellencies. The book is beautifully 
made, and its illustrations—wood-cents—which 


are rather numerous, are of a high order. 


PUBLISHERS, in nearly all the departments of 
the trade, appear to be moving very cautiously. 
It is a long time since we have known, at this 
season of the year, so few considerable works 
to be issuing from the press. But, in the line 
of children’s books, something is still being 
done, and especially our Eastern publishers 
(Nelson & Phillips) are bringing out a goodly 
number of juveniles, that seem to unite very 
happily the useful and entertaining. Of these 
we have Jilustrated Historical Sketches, by An- 
nie Myrtle; a square 16mo, with sixty-one 
pictures, and elegantly printed. The reading 


matter is, as indicated by its title, sketches 
from history; partly from the Bible, but more 
from the history of England, which passes 
easily into that of this country. Next, with 
the general title of “The Boys’ Pocket Li- 
brary,” they give us two 24mo volumes, as 
follows: VotumEe I—Rob and His Friends—The 
Mountain of Miseries—The Faithless Friend—A 
Christmas Carol, all together filling 249 pages. 
Votume Il1—Sea Fights—T'he Wreck of the 
Golden Mary—320 pages. The sea fights de- 
scribed are, “The Defeat of the Armada,” 
“The Little Captain,” “ Battle of the Nile,” 
“Trafalgar,” and “The Battle of Algiers.” 
Little books have been much in fashion of 
late; these are good, though they are small. 

Among their new editions of former pub- 
lications is Dr. James Porter’s Revivals of 
Religion, » work that has stood the test 
of time and use, and is still green and 
flourishing. 

The Lesson Compend for 1878, by Rev. Jesse 
Lyman Hurlbut, A. M., is out in good time. 
It will be duly appreciated by the Sunday- 
school workers. 


In order that a readable book shall be writ- ° 
ten, there must be something to write about; 
and somebody both able to write and disposed 
to do it. All these conditions come together 
in the case of our friend Dr. Alexander Clark, 
of the Pittsburg Methodist Recorder, who, in 
1876, made a Summer excursion to old Eng- 
land, and beyond, and having kept his note- 
book in hand, as travelers are apt to do, he 
now gives to his friends, in the form of a 
book,* the results of his observations. He saw 
the places visited and described, with the eyes 
of an intelligent and common-sense American, 
not forgetting, at the same time, that he was a 
Methodist minister. The accounts given of 
persons and places are such as the average 
American reader needs to have, in order to a 
proper understanding and appreciation of the 
things described. Others may have written 
more finely, but not many more truthfully, or 
more to the reader’s profit. Beyond the au- 
thor’s own portrait, in wood, no attempt is made 
at pictorial illustration. 





* CONTEMPORARY ART IN EvROPE, By S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, with illustrations. Author of “‘ The Turk and 
the Greek,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
Pp. 165. . 








* SUMMER RAMBLES IN Europe. By Alexander Clark, 
author of ‘‘ The Gospel in the Trees,’’ etc., etc. Printed 
for the author. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 12mo. 
Pp. 280. 
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Amone the pleasant books for children of 
the present holiday season is the quarto in 
boards, handsomely illustrated within and 
without, published by Harper & Brothers, en- 
titled Our Children’s Songs. The selections (of 
juvenile poetry) are gathered from all depart- 





ments of the broad field of English and Amer. 
ican literature, chosen evidently with much 
care, and both judiciously and skillfully. The 
illustrations—wood-cuts—are numerous and 
well executed, as are all the illustrations from 
that house. 





EX CATHEDRA. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

THE country is just now experiencing one of 

its periodical lulls in the cross-tides of popular 
politics. We have a new President, elected 
nobody can tell how, and installed in his high 
office; but whether according to the letter and 
spirit of the law touching the case, or by a 
revolutiunary process, needs not to be too care- 
fully investigated. The nation accepts the 
verdict, either from sheer exhaustion and 
weariness of the strife, or else from a vague 
misgiving respecting the safety of having the 
vexed question still an open one. 

The process by which the new President 
attained to his high place is scarcely, if at all, 
more uncertain than is the political status of 
his administration. Every body knows what 
party put him in nomination and conducted 
the canvass that resulted in his elevation to 
power, and the record of that party is a con- 
spicuous proclamation of its principles. But 
did the President belong to that party at the 
time of the nomination and election? We 
know that in accepting the candidacy, the 
man who is now President of the United 
States sent forth a somewhat remarkable doc- 
ument, defining his position and indicating 
his proposed policy, but of the thousands who 
voted for his election prohably not one in a 
hundred understood or cared for any thing 
contained in that missive. He was sup- 
ported or opposed, not because of that letter, 
but as the representative of the party that 
nominated him, and of whose, well known 
principles he had consented to become the ex- 
ponent. 

In consenting to be the candidate of a party 
a man places himself upon its platform, as 
indicated by its history and generally recog- 
nized principles; and the pledge to continue 
its policy, and to carry out its principles, that 

. 





is made in the actual acceptance of such a 
nomination, can not be rendered void by a per- 
sonal explanation. It is never strictly honest 
for a man to allow himself to be misunder- 
stood, and a reservation that is not likely to 
be apprehended, though it may bind in law, 
will hardly answer the demands of either 
honor or morality. There can be very little 
doubt that had President Hayes’ politics and 
prospective policy been as well-known in 1876 
as in 1877, many who voted for him would 
not have done so, though he might have re- 
ceived enough of the votes of those who op- 
posed him to compensate for any such loss. 
Accordingly, we have a President in respect to 
whose election there exists a most uncomforta- 
ble uncertainty; and now that he is the actual 
and accepted chief magistrate of the country, 
it seems a very difficult thing to determine to 
which of the two great political parties he 
belongs. 

The chief political issues before the country 
are, (1) the treatment of the colored people; 
(2) the management of the civil service; and 
(3) the financial question. In favor of the 
President’s policy, respecting the second of 
these, as at first enunciated, we felt the highest 
approval, as a measure of untold value both 
financially and morally; but its practical ap- 
plication by the President seems to retain all 
that is objectionable in the old “spoils” sys- 
tem, with only a slight disguise of hypocrisy. 
In respect to the last, there is now only the 
faintest hope, that by adhering to the finan- 
cial policy of the Republican party, he may 
save the country from the gigantic wrong and 
loss of returning to a debased or irredeemable 
currency. But we have now to write only of 
the first. 

The Republican party was originally formed 
to resist the aggressive policy of the slave 
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power, of which the Democratic party had be- 
come the ready and obedient instrument. In 
the prosecution of its mission the former party 
first effected the destruction of the slave sys- 
tem, and then raised the freedmen to the con- 
dition of citizens, entirely removing all kinds 
and degrees of legal disabilities arising from 
“ race or color, or former condition of slavery.” 
But was its mission then accomplished? or was 
it still bound to protect the liberties that it had 
granted? Rather did not the fact that the 
freedmen had been raised into new rights im- 
pose upon their deliverers the further obligation 
to guarrantee them the possession and exercise 
of their newly acquired liberties? This latter 
question our new President practically answers 
in the negative, and accordingly the colored 
man is turned over to the keeping of his former 
masters; and as interpreted by him, the Re- 
publican party is saying to those whom it 
lifted out the depths of slavery, but who still 
retain the helplessness entailed by their former 
condition, Take care of yourselves, or go under. 
Now we are not discussing the right or wrong, 
the expediency or the inexpediency, of the 
President’s “policy,” by simply showing that 
it is altogether opposed to the original and 
traditional spirit and purpose of the Republi- 
can party. 

Ever since the foundation of the American 
Republic the colored man has been a disturb- 
ing element in its affairs; and such he must 
continue to be so long as a spark of the spirit of 
liberty remains in the national heart, or until 
he shall be every-where and truly accorded 
the common rights of a man and a citizen. 
So long as he possessed no rights that white 
men were bound to respect he was easily dis- 
posed of, and might be made useful as a beast 
of burden; and for that reason he enjoyed a 
kind of protection; and self-interest induced 
his master to care for his physical necessities. 
But having been emancipated, he is nobody’s 
property, and must now care for himself with- 
out any of the conditions necessary to self-pro- 
tection. The Constitution of the United States 
nominally guarantees his equality before the 
law with any other eftizens; but this avails 
him nothing in the presence of the brute force 
which declares that he must accept a menial 
position, and vote as the white man dictates, 
or not vote at all. The former alternative is 
accepted by a few who prefer virtual enslave- 





ment with a recompense to the “lean liberty ” 
that stands as its only alternative. But to the 
eternal honor of the American freedmen it 
can be said that most of them refuse to sell 
their dearly bought liberty, and so, as com- 
pelled to do, they abstain from its exercise. 
So the chivalric “people” of the South ordain, 
the only “people” of that region of whom 
any thing is heard now-a-days, except an occa- 
sional newspaper paragraph, telling of polit- 
ical persecutions and “ bull-dozings ;” and what 
they ordain they execute with relentless thor- 
oughness. And while these things are going 
forward under their eyes, the Gallios of the 
Republican Government “care for none of 
these things.” 

Our country has recently passed through a 
terribly destructive civil war, which cost it half 
a million of valuable lives, whose loss is still 
keenly felt in thousands of households, and 
untold millions of money, or money’s worth, 
from which desolation it has not yet recovered. 
And what have we to show for it? Before the 
war the South dominated the whole nation, 
and claimed their natural right to do so, as a 
superior class; and when that was refused, at 
once the attempt was made to rend the nation 
asunder. Having failed in the trial of strength, 
which that attempt brought on, they are now 
advanced into their former position, not only 
of equal rights and privileges under the Gov- 
ernment they vainly sought to destroy, but 
also of precedence in that Government, into 
which they are inducted by the trusted repre- 
sentative of the political party against whose 
constitutional ascendency the Rebellion was 
first made. The half-million of our sons and 
brothers rest quietly in their graves, and their 
survivors are laboring to repair the losses and 
to pay the debts incurred in subduing the Re- 
bellion ; but what else, besides desolated homes, 
and our wasted resources, and paralyzing in- 
debtedness, have we as the results of the war? 
The country is still ruled by the representatives 
of a comparatively small section of the country, 
and by a comparatively small portion of the 
people, as described by law, of that section. 
Could the victory of the vanquished be more 
complete than it is seen to be just now in the 
Federal city ? 

It is not at all strange that the leaders of the 
Rebellion, now in power at Washington, cordi- 
ally accept the action by which the new incum- 
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bent of the Presidential chair attained to his 
position; for by no other means could their tri- 
umphal return to power have been so speedily 
and so thoroughly effected. Had the candidate 
of the opposite party, for whom every one of 
them had voted, been seated, he could have pro- 
posed no greater concessions to the lately rebel- 
lious elements of the South than is made in the 
“policy” of President Hayes; and in all his 
attempts to carry out such a policy he would 
have encountered the opposition of the united 
Republican party, which, on such an issue 
could have commanded every Northern State. 
As it is, therefore, they gain all they could ask; 
and with the attainment of their newly ac- 
quired powers and privileges, they have the 
further satisfaction of seeing their political 
antagonists badly demoralized, and the party 
thatsuccessfully waged war against the slave- 
holders’ rebellion effectually disposed of. 
Surely it would be very strange were not the 
“reconstructed” but “unrepentant” rebels who 
now direct the Government of the country 
well satisfied with the new order of things in 
the affairs of the Government. Mr. Hayes is 
doing for them what neither Mr. Tilden nor 
any other’ Democrat could have done. He 
has not only put the reins of the national 
Government into their hands, but, at the same 
time put their opponents hors du combat. 

But has not slavery been abolished? And 
is not this something valuable as a result of 
the war? The fact that negro slavery no longer 
has any legal status in this country is indeed 
a matter of devout gratitude, though it may 
be doubted whether or not the freedman has 
improved his condition by the change; cer- 
tainly not, unless freedom itself is a boon above 
all other values. But, it may be further asked, 
is not the full status of citizenship secured to 
him by the fundamental law of the land? 
Yes, on paper; but not at the polls, nor in the 
courts, nor in the militia, nor any-where where 
the laws are to be administered by his former 
proprietors; and into their hands, without out- 
side interference, the administration of those 
laws is now committed. For a brief hour the 
sun of freedom beamed out refulgently upon 
the Africo-American race, but only for a little 
while; that sun before it reached its meridian 
has become veiled in thickest darkness, and 
again hope is deferred. But because there is a 
God in heaven, and because truth, however 





“crushed to the earth,” is still immortal, there 
is yet hope for the bitterly defrauded victims 
of this reduplicated wrong. The negro race in 
America can neither be re-enslaved nor de- 
ported, nor exterminated. They are with us 
and of us, and they must be counted in, in all 
our political and social estimates. For a while 
longer they may be “crushed to earth” by the 
dominant race; but there is a strange tendency 
in subjugated races to gain upon their oppres- 
sors, and at length fearfully to avenge their 
past wrongs. As yet that race has not won its 
own freedom by its own right arm, nor has it 
secured for itself the regeneration of character 
that usually comes only with the baptism of 
blood. Perhaps in the order of Him to whom 
“vengeance belongeth,” these things must pre- 
cede the consummation of the nation’s peace; 
and when that conflict shall come, if come it 
shall, we may say, in the thoughts of another, 
in such a conflict no attribute of Almighty 
justice could side with the oppressors. 


WE make this issue of the NationaL our 
Christmas number instead of that for Decem- 
ber, since this rather than that wili be in the 
hands of our readers at the Christmas season. 
Our leading paper on the “Christmas Tide” 
was written expressly for our columns, and 
most of the illustrations are originals. ‘The 
Christmas poem, by Mr. Taylor, needs no com- 
mendation from us, nor ciher introduction 
than that which the name of the author gives 
it. We are decidedly pleased with the work 
of our correspondents and artists in the prep- 
aration of these articles, 


THE portrait of Bishop Janes, our frontis- 
piece, is a capital feature of this number. It 
is engraved by Mr. F. E. Jones, whose produc- 
tions are well known to such of our readers 
as were also readers of the Ladies’ Repository 
in its palmiest days, when its steel engravings 
were among its chief features. This portrait 
presents the face of the Bishop as he appeared 
during his later years, and it is at once correct 
as a likeness and decidedly excellent as a work 
of art. Mr. Jones has before produced many 
decidedly fine portraits of some of the chief 
characters in Methodism, but none to exceed 
this. The Sketch or “Study,” by Dr. Crooks, 
can not fail to be acceptable to the many ad- 
mirers of Bishop Janes among our readers. 





